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LETTERS  TO 
JHE  EDITOR 


The  NATION’S  Goods  pass  through 
a  Railway  Expressman’s  hands! 

The  Railway  Expressman  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
commercial  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  That’s  one 
reason  why,  prior  to  the  war,  over  65%  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  had  been  in  the  Express  Service  from  10  to 
SO  years.  Few  sought  other  work.  The  compensation, 
interest  of  the  work  —  in  short,  being  a  Railway  Ex¬ 
pressman  —  offered  a  way  of  life  satisfying  to  most. 

Today,  over  22,000  highly  trained  Expressmen 
are  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  The  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments,  mostly  of  war  goods,  requires 
over  75,000  men  and  women,  an  increase  of  50%. 

These  new  Express  employes  are  performing  their 
work  well  under  trying  conditions. 

We  look  forward  to  the  end  of  this  war  and  the 
return  of  our  veterans.  We  shall  welcome  them  back. 

Old  and  new  Expressmen  will  be  ready  to  meet  the 
shipping  needs  of  an  ever-expanding  America. 


★ 

_ _ I 

Mor*  from  Montclair 

ro  THE  editor: 

The  Montclair,  N.  J.,  survey  of 
its  customers’  buying  habits  has  created 
a  tremendous  interest  throughout  the 
country  and  has  given  Montclair  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Many  of  the  trade  papers 
have  written  up  the  subject  anti  re¬ 
quests  are  pouring  in  to  Montclair  for 
nu)re  information  concerning  tlie 
value  of  the  study.  Many  merchants 
have  formed  snap  opinions  by  read¬ 
ing  only  excerpts  from  this  quite  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  and  in  too  many 
instances  they  have  gotten  a  wrong 
and  incomplete  picture  of  Montclair 
and  the  reastm  for  the  analysis  of  its 
buying  habits. 

This  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  letter 
in  The  Blt.letin  for  February,  in 
which  the  writer  talks  of  “scanty  local 
sales”  and  the  “real  difficulty  in  Mont¬ 
clair  is  that  most  l<Kal  merchants  have 
not  made  the  most  of  their  opportun¬ 
ities,”  etc. 

The  merchants  in  \fonclair  are  en¬ 
joying  the  best  business  years  in  their 
existence— many  of  the  shops  are  the 
best  in  the  state,  and  throughout  the 
country  a  Montclair  label  in  clothes 
is  an  occasion  of  pride  and  a  mark 
of  distinction.  .\s  it  has  a  mixed  pop¬ 
ulation  there  are  stores  for  all  classes, 
and  as  in  most  towns,  the  leading 
merchants  are  progressive  and  alert, 
while  others  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  their  opportunities. 

The  survey  shows  that  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  citzens  buy  here  and 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  know  of  another 
survey  of  a  nearly  similar  town  with 
which  to  make  comparison,  but  in 
our  humble  opinion  70  per  cent  is  a 
pretty  g<K)d  percentage  for  general 
home  buying  when  the  town  is  not  in 
an  isolated  position  away  from  other 
good  and  larger  buying  centers. 

The  survey  showed  that  19  per  tent 
did  all  their  buying  locally.  This,  too, 
may  be  very  high  when  we  realize 
that  most  of  the  people  are  employed 
out  of  town.  Only  6  per  cent  of  our 
potential  customers  never  buy  any 
thing  in  Montclair,  and  3  per  tent 
have  never  been  in  our  stores.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  best  stores  in  any  large 
city  won’t  find  a  better  percentage 
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The  Globe  Store  found  that  the  versatile  range 
of  G-E  air  conditioning  apparatus  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  unusual,  varied,  and  difficult  situa¬ 
tions — that  installation  can  be  accomplished 
a-step-at-a-time  with  no  interruption  of  business — 
and  thus  also  conveniently  spread  the  investment. 
As  soon  as  war  conditions  permit,  additional  in¬ 
stallations  will  proceed  step-by-step  until  G-E  Air 
Conditioning  makes  every  department  of  the  store 
a  pleasanter  pface  to  shop  and  to  work. 

For  Your  Business  —  It’s  time  to  think  now  of 
strategic  spots  in  your  store  where  air  conditioning 
will  stimulate  peacetime  trade.  Consult  your  qual¬ 
ified  G-E  Air  Conditioning  distributor.  Let  bim 
show  you  how  to  plan  a  profitable  step-by-step 
program  toward  postwar  air  conditioning.  Your 
customers  want  it  now — they  will  expect  it  then! 

For  full  details,  write:  General  Electric  Company, 
Air  Conditioning  and  Commercial  Refrigeration 
Divisions,  Section  5033,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


WHEN  the  Globe  Store  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  modernized  its  second  floor,  ceiling 
height  wall  displays  eliminated  normal  ventilation 
— and  air  conditioning  became  mandatory.  G-E’s 
distributor.  The  Scranton  Electric  Construction 
Company  selected  proper  G-E  unit  air  conditioners 
and  installed  them  in  seven  unobtrusive  stock- 
r<K)m  spots.  Thus  a  well  balanced,  efficient  system 
was  achieved  without  loss  of  valuable  space. 

Second  floor  results  proved  so  gratifying,  in 
terms  of  greater  customer  comfort  and  consequent 
increased  business,  that  tlie  store  decided  these 
benefits  must  be  extended  to  the  main  flu«)r.  Here 
a  central  plant  conditioning  system  best  fitted  the 
bill.  0|)erating  from  a  compact  compressor  in  the 
basement,  an  inconspicuous  ceiling  installation 
was  devised  with  no  encroachment  on  sales  space. 


UPRIR:  One  of  seven  G-E  unit  air  conditioners  as  installed  in 
second  floor  stockrooms  of  the  Globe  Store.  LOWIR:  General  view 
of  modernized  second  floor  showing  unobtrusive  air  outlets  above 
showcases. 


How  Globe  Store  Air  Conditioned 
a-step~at~a-time 

with  flexible,  adaptable  G-E  equipment 


a  worthwhile  tip,  perhaps, 
for  your  postwar  planning 


LIFT:  How  ceiling  installation 
obviated  loss  of  selling  space  on 
main  floor. 

BILO W :  Compact  compressor 
in  basement  which  operates 
system. 


than  this,  and  they  certainly  do  much 
more  advertising  and  have  larger 
assortments  and  wider  price  ranges 
than  Montclair  merchants. 

The  survey  was  made  on  the  le- 
(jnest  and  at  the  expense  of  the  lotal 
merchants.  The  shopkeepers  felt  that 
the  more  information  they  could  gather 
on  the  potential  buyers  of  their  coin- 
imniity,  the  better  selling  job  they 
would  he  in  position  to  do.  They  are 
very  anxious  to  he  well  informed  for 
a  large  postwar  business.  They  want 
to  work  t«>gether  to  warrant  the  most 
trade  from  Montclair  buyers.  Tlie 
(Miamher  of  CMminerce  Business  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  studying  the  survey  and.  no 
■doubt,  ccincrete  recommendations  will 
vMui  he  made  which  should  he  very 
interesting  and  valuable. 

rite  idea  of  a  town  business  manager 
is  most  intriguing,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is  practical.  The  independent 
merchant  can  never  be  brought  around 
to  the  place  where  he  will- operate 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  supervision 
of  a  manager— that  sounds  like  too 
much  regimentation,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  it  could  be  accomplished. 
.Moreover,  to  secure  a  man  of  the  re¬ 
quired  ability  and  experience  would 
be  more  costly  than  the  storekeepers 
could  afford.  We  think  that  a  good 
and  glorified  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  Business  .AsstKiation, 
working  for  the  benefit  of  all  business 
in  town  could  do  a  fine  job— probably 
in  town-wide  advertising  and  tfiwn- 
wide  events:  in  an  advisory  capatity 
on  customer’s  requirements  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods;  comparison  shopping 
and  even  general  personnel  work,  as 
in  group  training  and  special  eduta- 
tion  of  employees.  But  it  will  always 
remain  for  the  management  to  imbue 
its  business  with  its  own  atmosphere, 
ideals  and  ethics.  It  is  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples  that  the  suburban  store  make  its 
success  and  builds  its  loyal  clientele. 

The  Montclair  merchants  are  not  at 
all  disturbed  about  the  competition 
of  the  large  metropolitan  stores  who 
cannot  be  a  part  of  the  community 
and,  therefore,  deserve  the  support 
which  the  local  shhopkeeper  receives. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  should,  in  all 
modesty,  be  applauded  for  studying 
our  potential  possibilities,  and  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  information  to  the  mer¬ 
chants’  and  their  customers’  greatest 
advantage. 

Hermon  Harris, 

President,  Louis  Harris,  Inc. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  have  that  “dressed-  |  \  L 

up"  appearance  favored  by  women  who  care  |  V  f 
what  they  wear  and  core  what  they  carry.  \  ■ 

But  HANDELOKS  are  also  more  convenient  — 
to  carry  than  any  other  type  of  merchandise  wrap.  ^  1 
The  built-in  handle  grip  enables  the  shopper  to  move  about 
with  grace  and  ease  of  movement. 

In  addition,  HANDELOKS  are  designed  to  protect  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  enclose — keep  feminine  finery  fresh  and 
wrinkle-proof. 

This  triple  insurance  of  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  represents  a  sound  investment  for  / 
any  store.  / 


332  N.  12th  St.  •  Phihdmiphia  7,  Pa. 
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NRDGA  Committee  Registers  Strong  Protest 
Against  M-388  Apparel  Regulation 

.  .  .  Fdward  N.  Allen  charges  that  WPB  and 
OP  A  are  more  interested  in  price  indexes 
than  in  what  the  consumer  gets  for  his  dollar. 

Says  M-388  will  not  restore  low  cost  apparel. 


Edward  N.  Allen 
“Af-388  will  not  provide  fabrics  for 
low  cost  garments  of  good  quality. 


Representatives  from  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  inciustry 
which  would  be  affected  by 
the  issuance  of  WPB  M-388  moved 
on  Washington  early  this  month 
to  voice  protest  at  the  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Smith  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  While 
most  of  the  witnesses  limited  their 
criticism  to  features  of  the  order 
which  promised  to  affect  directly 
their  business  or  industry,  Ned 
Allen,  President  of  Sage-Alien  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
speaking  for  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  attacked 
the  order  basically.  He  stressed  that 
it  would  not  prevent  inflation;  that 
it  would  not  bring  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  certain  low  end  garments; 
that  it  would  prevent  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  quality  goods;  and  he  pre¬ 


dicted  that  it  would  tail  of  its 
avowed  purpose.  He  (.hallenged 
those  responsible  for  it  to  defend 
it— and  failing  to  do  so  he  urged 
that  it  lie  withdrawn.  He  pledged 
the  cooperation  of  the  NRDGA 
in  the  tlrafting  of  an  order  which 
will  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  present  one  without  its  destruc¬ 
tive  features. 

It  is  doid)tful  if  any  war  emer¬ 
gency  order  issued  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  agency  ever  created  so  much 
general  concern  in  the  trade  as  has 
.M-388,  the  effective  date  of  which 
is  .May  1,  designed,  according  to 
its  sponsors,  to  insure  a  freer  How 
of  low  priced  garments  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

•Against  .M-388  at  the  hearing 
were  aligned  retail  stores,  mill  rep¬ 
resentatives,  manufacturers  of  gar¬ 
ments  representing  various  sections 
of  the  country,  union  representa¬ 
tives— in  fact,  all  divisions  of  the 
trade  which  in  any  way  process  or 
sell  garments  made  of  cotton,  rayon 
or  woolen  fabrics.  None  of  these 
groups  liked  the  proposed  order  for 
specific  reasons,  which  included  the 
reestablishment  of  customer  allot¬ 
ments  of  lower-priced  garments  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  base  period;  the 
apparent  arbitrary  selection  of  es¬ 
sential  items  for  the  priority  list; 
the  setting  of  too  low  price  cutoff 
points;  the  non-inclusion  of  higher 
priced  slacks  and  certain  other 
items  as  essential;  the  stifling  of  the 
young  and  growing  fashion  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country  by  making  it 


impossible  for  fashion  houses  to  op¬ 
erate.  Objections  were  raised  also 
by  representatives  of  lower  end 
garments,  while  the  consumer  too 
was  represented  by  speakers  who 
offered  criticism  of  the  order  as 
drawn. 

.At  I'liE  Bulletin’s  press  time 
there  was  no  word  from  WPB  as 
to  what  action  it  intends  to  take 
after  listening  to  industry-wide  pro¬ 
tests.  Retailers,  of  course,  hoped 
that  Mr.  .Allen’s  advice  would  be 
heeded  and  the  order  withdrawn. 
Others,  not  so  optimistic,  felt  that 
just  as  other  skirmishes  between  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  agencies 
over  specific  provisions  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  directives  have  usually  ter¬ 
minated  in  compromise,  M-388 
when  issued  would  be  amended  to 
meet  at  least  some  of  the  objections 
raised  at  the  hearing. 

To  many  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
.Allen’s  objections  to  the  order  just 
about  covered  the  general  criticism 
of  it  that  has  been  voiced  since  its 
provisions  first  became  known. 
Briefly,  he  summed  up  the  retailers’ 
objections  in  four  terse  paragraphs, 
as  follows: 

“1.  WPB’s  M-388  will  not,  in 
fact,  restore  production  of  low 
priced,  good  quality  garments. 
This  is  a  fundamental  deficiency 
of  the  order. 

“2.  M-388  will  cause  extreme 
economic  distortions.  These  will 
reduce  total  production  below  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  They 
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will  force  luiiidrcds  of  firms  out  of 
business  and  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees  out  of  work.  They  will 
tause  substantial  and  unnecessary 
losses  to  many  firms  in  all  lines.  .\11 
of  this,  without  contributing  one 
bit  to  an  increased  productitm  of 
low  priced,  good  (piality  clothing. 

“3.  .\f-388  discriminates  among 
types  of  prtKlucts  and  consumer 
needs  without  any  justifiable  liasis 
being  shown  for  this  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  gives  preferential  treatment 
to  some  items  without  establishing 
anv  order  of  priority.  It  will  de¬ 
prise  the  public  of  other  items 
without  due  consideration  of  their 
essentiality. 

“1.  The  ‘regular  customer’  pro¬ 
vision  of  M-.388  will  eliminate  com¬ 
petition  in  selling,  contribute  to  a 
fuitber  decline  in  tpiality,  and  uti- 
necessarilv  cause  a  change  iti  regu¬ 
lar  methods  of  doing  business  not 
(ontemplated  by  the  wartime  acts 
of  Clongress.” 


TietV  tVorld  doiVns 


when  you 
tart  reading 
your  Bible  •• 


“.\s  a  storekeeper,”  he  continued, 
“I  have  a  deep  concern  with  tjuali- 
ty.  Quality  at  low  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  an  -Vmerican  tradition. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  great 
productive  system,  of  the  ingenuity 
of  our  manufacturers,  of  the  effi¬ 
cient  production  of  our  farmers,  of 
the  integrity  of  our  skilled  .Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  and  of  the  vision  and 
hard  work  of  oitr  distributors.  The 
high  standards  we  have  built  up  are 
l)uilt  on  high  cpiality  and  low  cost. 

‘‘(ietitlemen,  these  standards  are 
thieatenecl.  Not  as  a  war  casualty 
l)ut  as  a  casualtv  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  Wl’li  and  OP.A.  Mavbe 
there  is  a  political  reason  for  trying 
to  get  more  shirts  to  put  on  our 
counters  to  sell  lor  S 1 .00— regard¬ 
less  of  cpiality.  .Maybe  WPB  and 
OP.A  believe  that  the  consumer 
looks  only  at  the  price  tag.  Believe 
me,  gentlemen,  they  are  mistaken. 
The  consumer  looks  for  cpiality. 
He  feels  the  fabric.  He  looks  at 
the  workmanship.  If  \\'PB  and 
OP.A  try  to  fool  him,  he  is  going 
to  kttow  it.  .And  I’m  very  much 
afraid  he  is  going  to  blame  us  store¬ 
keepers  if  W'PB  and  OP.A  issue 
these  two  regulations  [M-388  and 
M.  .A.  P.]  in  their  present  form,  and 
set  off  the  greatest  cpiality  decline 
in  the  historv  of  our  nation.  I  hese 
regulations  will  not  even  channel 
(Coutiuucd  on  fxige  16) 


ODAY  . . .  wiwn  ytn  and  mead  ha  fstiet  uotJ 

^  ^  '  ’  ‘  ^ 

I  jT  *w»y.  and  for  courage  to  the 

!  Perhapi  thr  Book  a  an  old  hnend;  or  prr 

vtan  have  made  R  and  voe  stran^i  h 
L. ,  I  .  ]  dOcnA  maner.  The  stracH'.  eatmal  I^hc  of  ita  mm- 
ia  ikear  for  vm.  leadr  to  bwig  you  the  uanr  mnficWv  that  »  n 
hwHfaig  indkctm  today  a8  ow  the  wid 


■\nd  pethapa.  like  Stnnr«-aC  Ivkson,  he  r^ati  thr  wotth  ci  rVutrr- 
cMMOH.  a*  hr  avh  uwrs  vRo  banie. 


M«hm  and  vtnev  at 
Of  11  Thnaak^cuvs  . 
vau  lisirU  a>  misMOg  • 
wvrdt  of  Ckvf 


.atfidriwT  fmm  dine 


Thr  Maang  dung  about  Bible  rradmg  a  that  your  revatd  wt9  » 
maae  aa  thr  hnb«  gram  Wnhin  «a  two  men  >  treat*  of  every 
paeMrin  that  d*e  ipini  el  man  has  ever  met  or  »iB  mr  meet.  For  couni- 
MH  gnNMnna.  nan  and  vomm  have  opened  thr  HiUe  and  have  sought 
and  ieund  maocauen  «1  the  spirit,  whether  tom  wah  anurtv  .md 
kmrknrii,  opfiiiiaaid  by  doubt,  enidwd  wth  futdiiv  ut  stunned  by 


And  so  today ,  open  yout  Kihir.  Jon  with  the  mtlliom  of  vour  fettoa* 
.Amervans  at  honv  and  ovmras  m  asking  l^me  help  in  the  preddrma 
that  {ace  cna  mumry  and  all  humanity  m  theite  micijJ  daya.  (mm  now 
until  vwtorv.  Our  own  United  States  (ongma  has  asked  that  dl 
Amrrk'jtu  )>iin  et  Bd4r  reading.  For  vour  own  (iwifiwt  get  acquainted 
w«h  the  habit  diat  has  hrlned  cuumtesa  men  and  wiimett  to  bve  better 


MilUrPtAMS  *i 

n  IHlSiMjOSIASS 
aoMH  vs  r»  .w 
II  itttcai.  II  fi 


Mmy  Americana  ■  Bnepe  and  the  South  (Wir.  Uu  our  inm  sol 
<hm  long  ago  at  N’aley  Forge,  may  have  doubted  but  they  rumed  to 
?7  a^  wear  remfortad,  and  alccadi  the  ptamur  of  the  (Aafan  n 
mmmg  m  paia.  Many  a  tired,  diaeouf^gd  hm  at  d*r  haciirfrdnt  todav 
ia  tfsibng  hn  6^  and  hia  courage  ^mes  anew. 


Younkers 


The  opening  paragraph  of  this  advertisement  reads: 

“Tcrday  .  .  .  when  you  read  and  reread  his  letter  until  you  know 
every  word  in  it;  today  .  .  .  when  he  seems  so  far  away,  turn  for  com¬ 
fort  and  for  courage  to  the  Bible  .  .  .  The  steady,  eternal  light  of  its 
message  is  there  for  you,  ready  to  bring  you  the  same  confidence  that 
it  is  bringing  millions  today  all  over  the  world.” 

The  effect  is  best  described  by  Ross  M.  Dalbey,  publicity  director  of 
Younker  Brothers:  “Ministers  all  over  Iowa  referred  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  sermons.  Bible  study  classes  and  other  church  groups  passed 
resolutions  commending  our  store.  Religious  papers  and  even  one 
Iowa  daily  wrote  editorials  about  it  .  .  .  We  consider  it  has  had  greater 
institutional  value  than  anything  we  ever  published.” 

The  ad  was  published  by  Younkers  late  in  January.  Gold’s  of 
Lincoln,  and  Brown-Diinkin  of  Tulsa  reproduced  it  in  Fehruarv. 
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Amendments  to  Improve  Administration 
of  Price  Control  Urged  by  NRDGA 


.  .  .  Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  appearing  for 
Association,  asks  that  extension  of  Price 
Control  Act  be  for  12  months  only;  that 
pricing  regulations  be  required  to  provide 
for  a  nominal  profit;  that  wider  discretion 
be  given  courts  to  lighten  penalties  for 
innocent  violations. 


^ Follow  iii»  is  the  major  part  ol 
the  statement  presented  by  Ralph 
(ioldsmitli  Itelore  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  ol  the 
Senate  at  its  Itearings  on  the  re¬ 
newal  ol  the  Price  Control  Act  <m 
March  13. 

The  desirability  of  a  renewal 
<»1  the  Price  Control  Act  is 
not  being  qitestioned  by  re¬ 
tailers.  We  agree  with  the  purposes 
ol  the  -Act  as  stated  at  the  time  ol 
its  most  recent  extension.  We  see 
no  reason  at  the  present  time  to 
amend  Section  I  in  any  way  other 
than  to  change  the  termination 
date  from  lime  30,  1045  to  [ttne 
:10,  1946. 

I  here  should  be  no  ipiestion  that 
twelve  months  is  the  maximum 
that  Congress  shottld  tonsider. 
With  the  capital  cities  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  under  attack,  and  our  armies 
pressing  forward  day  Ijy  day,  i«»m- 
mon  sense  and  logic  insist  that  we 
are  closer  to  a  termination  of  an 
“emergency”  not  only  in  terms  of 
time  l)ttt  in  a  military  sense  as  well. 

Regardless  of  the  duration  of  the 
(ierman  and  the  |apanese  wars, 
however.  Cotigress  should  not  dele¬ 
gate  sttch  far  reaching  powers  with- 
<uti  retaining  proper  control  in  the 
lorm  ol  fretpteiu  periodic  reviews 
ol  the  necessity  for  the  delegation, 
the  statidards  lor  its  ttse,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  powers  are 
lieing  emploved.  The  need  lor  re- 
(••nsideration  and  review  is  more 
iirgeni  than  ever  before.  We  there¬ 
fore  propose  that  the  Act  be  ex¬ 
tended  onlv  twelve  months,  and 
that  the  same  modifying  language 


as  to  the  tessation  ol  the  emergency 
be  again  emploved. 

Profitless  Prices  Dangerous 

.\n  additional  change  in  the  Act 
whidi  we  urge  relates  to  pricing 
standards  for  the  .Administrator  as 
expressed  iti  Section  2(a)  of  the 
.\(t.  .ki  the  time  of  the  extension 
of  June  .3(1.  1944,  the  Ciongress 
added  this  |mnision  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  langttage  of  this  section:  “Pro¬ 
vided  that  tio  sttch  regulation  or 
order  shall  contain  anv  provision 
retpiiring  the  determination  of 
(tists,  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  established  accotmting  meth¬ 
ods.” 

It  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  the 
ititention  ol  Congress  that  the  .\cl- 
ministrator  consider  as  cost  ol  a 
proditct  all  legitimate  items  of  ex- 
petise  whether  for  materials,  labor, 
or  general  overhead,  normally  in- 
(luded  in  costs  bv  that  industrs. 
It  may  fttrther  be  assutned  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
prices  as  established  by  the  .Admini¬ 
strator  should  be  sufhcienl  to  cover 
such  costs.  If  this  is  a  proper 
statement  of  Congressional  will,  it 
shottld  be  more  clearly  slated  so 
that  no  doubt  arises  in  relation  to 
the  inicingof  articles  in  production 
today,  and  jiarticttlarly  iliose  which 
will  be  produced  in  the  reconver¬ 
sion  era.  The  proviso  mentioned 
above  should  be  enlarged  to  state. 
“.Vo  item  shall  he  priced  at  any 
nunnifactiiriug  or  distributwe  level 
ill  n  manner  that  will  fail  to  cin'er 
its  cost  (includintr  all  items  of  di- 
rect  cost  and  overhead  nornially 
(onsidered  as  cost  hy  the  industry) 


RaI  PH  Got  DSMITH 
Vice-President  and  (ieneral  Man¬ 
ager,  I.anshur^h  x-  Urn.,  UVw/ttng- 
ton,  D.  C. 

and  a  prox'ision  for  a  nominal 
profit.” 

First,  it  is  eqititable  to  require 
that  prites  (over  cost  plus  a  nomi¬ 
nal  profit.  .Mthough  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Ctmgress  to  avoid  specula¬ 
tive  profits,  at  no  point  has  it  lK*en 
suggested  that  a  nominal  profit  is 
bevond  the  intent  of  the  .Act. 

Secondly,  the  cpiestion  of  profit 
and  the  piolit  motive  c)l  the  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturer  or  distributor 
is  not  the  paramount  issue.  The 
more  important  point  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  lailure  to  provide  prices 
which  cover  costs  and  reasonable 
profits  on  the  specific  items  lx:ing 
priced  is  bound  to  result  in  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  prcKluce  c)r  distribute  such 
an  item.  Whenever  prices  are  set 
in  so  stringent  a  manner  that  the 
individual  affected  cannot  cover  his 
costs  with  a  margin  of  safety,  the 
result  must  inevitably  be  either  a 
drying  up  of  the  supply  of  that 
particular  at  title  or  its  conversion 
to  a  black  market  operation. 

*  «  * 

\\A*  do  ncjt  favor  easy  or  soft 
price  control  measures.  W'e  are 
suggesting  reasonable  and  needed 
price  control  measures  that  do  not 
deleat  their  own  ends.  I'liis  will 
I.e  particularlv  vital  in  the  recon¬ 
version  era  when  opportunities  for 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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Controlling 


Milton  }.  Grkknf.baum 

I'nilorniitv  oi  prailid*  wilhiii 
a  (oniimmiiv  on  Iret*  M'lviii's 
was  ins'fd  l)v  Mr.  (ircfiu*- 
bauin  in  his  address  a,l  tlie 
|annar\  ineiMin^.  At  the  same 
session,  witli  (...  E.  Eei  kes  ot 
the  Hit>l)ee  (  ompanv  as  (hair- 
man,  W  illiam  T.  Snaith  pre¬ 
sented  the  dis(  ussion  ot  hram  h 
store  operation  whidi  a])]>eais 
on  pa^e  IS  ol  this  issin*. 

TO  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
range  ot  eustomer  services 
that  stores  managed  to  think 
up  before  the  war,  here  is  a  list 
compiled  by  the  Store  Management 
Group  of  \RDGA: 

Drapery  cutting  services 
War-time  protection 
G)cal  deliveries 
Will-call  and  lay-away  system 
Transfer  or  accommodation  desk 
Personal  shopping 
Free  suburban  telephone  service 
Dress  cutting  and  fitting  service 
Customer  instruction  course  on 
knitting,  needle-work,  rug-making 
Check  cashing 
Car  parking  facilities 
Mail  order  department 
Separate  telephone  order  depart¬ 
ment 

Advisory  sersice  on  weddings— 
interior  decorating— layettes 
Check  nx)m  service  for  coats,  hats, 
parcels,  umbrellas 
Package  service  to  garage 
Parcel  Post  beyond  regular  delivery 
area 

Freight  and  express  beyond  regular 
delivery  area 

Fashion  lectures  and  style  shows 
Church  bureau 
Discounts  to  dressmakers 
Discounts  to  religious  and  charitable 
organizations 


Customer  Service  Expense 


By  Milton  |.  Greenebaum, 

Felix  Lilienthal  ir  Co. 

■Shopping  for  merchandise  not  in 
stock 

Discounts  to  |nirchasing  agetits 
Discounts  to  clergymen  and  others 
(iifts— and  gift  wrapping 
F(K)tmen  and  chKtrmen 
Bus  service  from  railroad  to  store 
garage 

Customers’  own  packages  wrapped 
Customers’  own  merchandise  deliv¬ 
ered 

I'.  S.  Post  Office  sidi-statiou 
Amusement  ticket  service 
Travel  bureau 

Express,  money  orders  and  travellers 
checks 

Payment  of  utility  bills 
X'alet  service 
Children’s  playroom 
"Telephone  IxHuhs  or  ads  handled 
Telegraph  office 
Street  car  tokens 
Notary  Public 

To  these  must  be  acldetl  mtmer- 
oiis  daily  deliveries:  iimiimerable 
(Ttstomer  return  privileges;  itulitn- 
iied  allowances  to  customers  on  un- 
jtistihable  complaints,  etc.,  etc. 

C'.an  we  continue  to  afford  these 
luxuries?  .At  present  expenses  and 
expense  ratios  are  of  secondary 
(onsideration,  but  I  can  visualize 
a  time— possibly  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future— when  the  familiar  ex- 
|)ense  consciousness  will  again  be 
with  us. 

Community  Action  Needed 
There  are  certain  types  of  ser¬ 
vices  which  independently-owned 
stores  must  perform  and  which  they 
are  expected  to  perform  for  their 
customers  as  part  of  their  local 
connnunity  appeal.  The  itidepend- 
eiitly-owned  store  could  not  proba¬ 
bly  get  away  with  some  of  the  jire- 
sentations  of  merchandise  and  the 
lack  of  individual  service  that  is 
normal  procedure  with  the  chains. 
However,  in  my  opinion  any  store 
that  believes  the  maintenance  of 
costly  services  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  meeting  chain  competi¬ 
tion  is  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  customer  services  should 
l.'e  one  of  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  agenda  of  your  local 
Merchants’  .Association  and  that 
there  should  be  a  meeting  of  minds 
among  local  retailers  as  to  which 


ser\ices  should  be  free,  whidi 
charged  for  and  which  (Himinau-d. 

Much  of  the  time  and  effort  that 
has  been  spent  on  developing  the 
present  tvpe  of  customer  ser\i(cs 
lias  been  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  greatest  sennee  that  aii\ 
store  (an  render  its  custnniers  is 
the  dex’elopment  of  an  efficient, 
energetic  and  competent  salesfone. 

Every  store,  regardless  of  its  si/e, 
can  initiate  an  effective  prograni 
of  this  kind  and  anv  expense  in¬ 
volved  will  be  more  than  offset  l)v 
the  g(x)dwill  that  wilf  fie  (reated 
in  its  customer  relations.  The  sa\- 
ing  in  expense  in  eliminating  some 
of  the  extraneous  services  that  were 
in  vogue  in  the  past  will  more  tftan 
pay  for  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  personnel  training  depart¬ 
ment. 

Discussion 

.Mr.  Ek.rkks:  What  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  luxury  in  one  store  from 
a  customer  service  staudpoiut  may 
be  a  relative  necessity  in  another. 
Obviously,  the  relationship  of  the 
particular  customer  service  in¬ 
volved  to  the  expense  picture  of 
the  particular  store  will  determine 
whether  the  service  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  adopted. 

The  “essentiality”  of  a  service  is 
a  relative  matter,  always  varving 
between  stores.  Gift  wrapping,  for 
example,  is  one  of  the  expensive 
customer  services,  probably  next  in 
line  to  (ielivery.  There  are  stores 
that  are  still  giving  exactly  the 
same  gift  wrapping  service  they  did 
before  the  war,  with  expense  run¬ 
ning  from  probablv  a  few  thousand 
to  .S70,()()()  or  .S80,()()()  a  year.  There 
are  other  stores  that  have  elimi¬ 
nated  free  gift  wrapping  and  there¬ 
by  saved  that  amount. 

Isn't  it  true  that  a  great  many 
stores  have  tried  to  continue  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  free  set- 
sices?  Possibly  it  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had  not  tried,  mainlv 
because  they  are  continuing  them 
on  a  very  inferior  basis  in  many 
instances. 

Mr.  Greenkbalm:  There  is  t(K) 
much  individualistic  thinking  on 
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liic  part  <)l  retailers  as  to  which 
Mi\ices  are  actually  necessary  to 
liieir  business.  job  ol  ctxtpera- 
ii\e  thinking  locally  is  what’s  neetl- 
1(1  to  prevent  competition  on  ser¬ 
vice.  I  don’t  agree  that  there  are 
many  services  in  any  store  that  are 
suitable  for  that  store  and  not  lor 
(ithers  in  the  community.  The  ser- 
V  ices  you  have  to  give  should  be 
\c  i  V  lew.  riie  services  you  sell  are 
scHiiething  else.  What  I’m  worried 
.(bout  are  the  numerous  services 
\ou  give  gratis  that  possibly  in  a 
very  short  time  you  won’t  be  able 
to  afford.  When  we  become  ex¬ 
pense  conscious  again  we  are  likely 
to  curtail  some  things  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  keep  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  not  necessarv. 

.\Ir.  Ekrkks:  I  wonder,  then,  if 
most  of  the  stores  in  the  country 
haven’t  emphasi/ed  the  wrotig 
points  in  the  past.  When  business 
becomes  a  little  tough  we  all  won¬ 
der  what  we  have  to  do  to  attract 
business  to  our  store  rather  than  to 
our  competitor’s  across  the  street. 
Mr.  Greenebaum’s  answer  is  tci 
iitake  selling  more  attractive.  I 
think  it  is  a  sound  approach. 

(;eorge  M.  Bt)(;i!E  (Frank  &  Sed¬ 
er,  Pittsburgh)  :  I  agree  about  the 
selling  angle,  but  I  don’t  think 
we’re  going  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  decide  what  custotners’  services 
we  will  give.  The  customers  are 
going  to  tell  us  what  they  want. 
Fcxlay  they  think  they  don’t  want 
some  of  these  things;  but  when  we 
want  to  do  business,  it’s  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  we’ll  have  to  give  not 
only  the  selling  service,  but  these 
other  services  as  well. 

.Mr.  Eerke.s:  .As  an  example,  it 
was  our  experience  this  past  Cdirist- 
mas  that  customers  were  less  will¬ 
ing  to  carry  merchandise  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  I  think  many 
other  stores  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence. 

E.  H.  .Scull;  1  am  afraid  there 
isn’t  any  store  that  has  a  record  of 
what  it  costs  to  render  the  various 
services  it  offers,  or  did  offer  before 
the  war.  I'hat  is  a  basic  problem. 
Stores  have  added  a  service  here, 
and  a  service  there,  and  never  kept 
any  records.  W'e  ought  at  least  to 
set  up  some  accounts  so  tliat  when 
we  are  considering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  serv  ice  we’ll  have  an  esti- 
Miate  of  its  cost. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Customers 


"  I  his  is  Orson  Sells,  your  host,  bringing  yon  the  daily  Inner  (Bainbi)  j 
Sanctinn  murder  story.  Do  y<»ii  like  a  nice  gory  nuirder?  Yt)u  do? 
rhen  we  ll  show  how  we  murder  customers  in  Bain’s— you’ll  realize  j 

customer  mortality  rate  is  high  when  you  see  what  happens  to  some  | 

|nM>r  things— all  the  dead  Inidies  of  (ustoiners  floating  up  and  <lown  | 

the  estalaiors - nice  thought— uinnimnnn?  Gather  round  and  gel  ready  | 

to  enter  through  the  revolving  thnirs  ...”  | 

In  a  little  drama  jilayed  out  first,  in  November  last  year,  for  Bam-  j 

berger  employees,  and  later  at  the  January  convention  for  an  audience  | 

of  store  and  personnel  managers,  employees  of  the  Newark  store  pre- 
sentetl  a  demonstration  of  how  not  to  handle  customers  in  wartime,  j 
or  in  any  time.  W’anda  Gardner,  main  Ihxir  training  director,  was  the 
author  of  the  skit,  which  deftly  drove  its  points  home  through  the  | 

laughs.  Among  the  situations  held  up  for  examination— "if  the  shoe  | 

fits,  put  it  on!”— were:  I 

1.  1  he  mishandled  department  meeting,  in  which  the  buyer  manages  ! 

to  get  every  salesperson  into  a  perfect  mood  “to  murder  the  customer.”  ■ 

2.  (ionversations  between  salespeople  too  important  to  be  interrupted  | 

by  customers.  3.  .Salespeople  entertaining  friends  in  the  department  | 

—“Wait  till  1  get  a  dress  in  my  hand— it  always  hxiks  more  business-  j 

like.”  4.  .Salespeople  unwilling  to  help  newcomers— “Where’s  your  ! 

sponsor?  She’s  supjxised  to  answer  your  questions.”  5.  Salespeople  | 

flitting  from  tustomer  to  customer  only  to  see  if  they’ve  made  up  their  | 

minds— “.My  number's  3— call  me  if  you  want  anything— Go  right  into  j 

the  fitting  room  and  find  yourself  a  Ixxith.”  6.  Salespeople  uninter-  j 

ested  in  suggesting  substitutes  for  items  not  in  stock— “L<x)k,  lady,  : 

there’s  a  war  on.”  7.  Salespeople  uninterested  in  tustomers’  problems  | 

—“Do  you  think  it  pulls  me  up  in  the  right  places  and  down  in  the  I 

right  places?”  “It’s  a  beautiful  garment  .  .  .  Gee,  you’d  think  she  was  ! 

buying  a  house,  all  the  stuff  she  wanted  to  know  alxrut  that  garment.”  j 

8.  Rusli  to  get  out  at  closing  time— “Svirry,  store’s  closed!” 

Tlie  skit  achieved  its  climax  of  burlesque— and  probably  its  high 
point  of  |x)pularity  with  the  Bamberger  sales  staff— when  a  full-dress 
stage  butler  served  high  tea.  Salespeople  arranged  themselves  in  | 
elegant  poses  around  the  tea  table  and  chatted  amiably  with  each 
other,  while  despairing  customers  explored  the  stock  and  the  fitting 
rtxmis  without  guidance.  As  each  scene  closed,  the  gloating  voice  of 
“Orson  Sells”  congratulated  everybody  concerned  on  the  steadily 
improving  technique  of  “customer  murder.” 
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Planning  a  Branch  Store  Operation  | 


Population  trends  and  mail 
order  and  chain  group  compe¬ 
tition  offer  two  reasons  for  the 
establishment  ol  branch  stores. 
Population  studies  show  that  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war  every  ma¬ 
jor  city  in  the  U.  S.,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  grown.  But  the 
growth  has  l>een  of  a  type  pectdiar 
to  our  times.  The  shifting  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  rural  areas  into  the 
city  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
shift  from  city  to  suburbs.  The 
total  metropolitan  area  of  the  city 
has  increased,  but  the  growth  has 
Iteen  largely  in  the  subtirltati  sec¬ 
tions.  rite  population  shift  to  cit¬ 
ies  has  Iteen  accelerated  by  the  war. 
A  study  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  shows  the  cities  have  a  good 
chance  of  holding  on  to  this  war¬ 
time  increase. 

In  the  first  two  ilecailes  of  this 
century  depat  tment  stores  did 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  retail 
business;  chain  and  mail  order 
groups  did  about  eight  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  decade  the 
department  stores  were  doing  about 
l(i  per  cent,  and  chain  and  mail 
order  groups  about  25  per  cent.  In 
the  fotirtli  decade  department 
stores  stayed  at  about  the  saine  fig¬ 
ure— I  (i  per  cent;  but  chain  and 
mail  order  groups  grew  to  35  per 
cent.  It  is  easy  to  see  wlio  gets  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  new  business. 

Locations  for  the  Store 

If  I  have  scared  you  into  con¬ 
sidering  a  branch  store,  there  are 
four  possible  locations  for  it.  One 
is  in  the  business  distiict  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  area.  I'here  you  can  get 
yourself  into  the  same  trouble  vou 
have  in  the  downtown  store- 
cramped  area,  inllexibilitv,  etc. 

The  second  location  is  on  the 
fringe  of  such  a  sulturban  business 
area.  The  third  is  simply  anyw'here 
in  the  suburban  community. 

Fhe  fourth  is  the  outskirts  of  the 
commtinity,  on  a  major  road  or 
highway  that  would  tap  business 
from  other  communities.  This  we 
til  ink  is  the  best  location. 

Now,  what  kind  of  store  should 


By  William  T.  Snaith, 
Raymond  Loewy  Associates 

it  be?  '^riie  most  successful  type  of 
operation  is  one  that  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  downtown  store.  Nat¬ 
urally,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the 
same  range  of  goods.  But  if  you 
don’t  carry  good  selections,  you  will 
simply  create  traffic  for  other  mer¬ 
chants  to  cash  in  on.  They  will 
establish  themselves  alongside  of 
you  and  benefit  by  it;  yet  it 
shoiddn’t  be  any  more  tlifficult  for 
you  to  sell  that  merchandise  than 
it  is  for  them. 

In  deciding  scope  of  selections, 
the  first  thing  is  to  survey  customer 
needs,  and  income  grotips  in  the 
area.  This  will  automatically  cut 
down  your  selections,  since  yoti  will 
be  aiming  at  a  verv  definite  segment 
of  buying  power.  Within  the  needs 
of  the  community,  the  branch  store 
should  tarrv  as  wide  a  range  as 
possible. 

Planning  the  Building 

\Vhat  about  phvsical  planning? 
Do  not  copy  your  downtown  store. 
It  was  never  built  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise— it  has  been  adapted  to  the 
selling  purpose.  It  was  built  the 
way  it  is  because  people  felt  a  store 
might  fail  and  they  wantetl  a  build¬ 
ing  that  could  then  be  used  for 
other  pui'jjoscs.  ’vVhat  \ou  want  is 
a  plant  designed  for  a  selling  job. 
one  that  does  not  have  to  compn)- 
inise  constantlv  with  verv  high  ex¬ 
pense. 

Give  vourself  |)lenty  of  space. 
Vou  will  not  have  the  traffic  in  the 
branch  that  \(m  do  in  the  down¬ 
town  unit.  In  the  downtown  unit 
we  figure  production  at  from  .S50 
to  SfiO  a  square  foot;  in  the  branch 
S30  or  S4().  Plan  lor  flexibility. 
Don’t  build  dejiartments  too  hard 
and  fast.  Vou  will  find  that  depart¬ 
ments  are  strong  where  you  least 
expected  it,  and  weak  where  you 
exjjected  strength. 

Don’t  build  vertically.  .\  hori¬ 
zontal  plan  will  enable  you  to  in¬ 
dividualize  and  dramatize  all  de¬ 
partments,  make  them  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  eliminate  the  problem  of 
forcing  people  to  upstairs  selling 
areas.  With  horizontal  layout,  you 


will  not  need  the  amount  of  me- 
(hanical  transportation  vou  have  in 
the  downtown  store.  Vou  may  be 
able  to  get  away  with  up  escalators 
only. 

Each  section  should  have  its  own  ^ 
stock  area.  Don’t  work  out  of  a  ^ 
general  stock  area.  When  you  work 
out  of  a  general  stock  area.  5h  to 
(iO  per  cent  of  your  people  are 
behind  the  scenes  moving  stulf 
around  before  it’s  sold.  That  is 
not  a  customer  service  ex|)ense;  it’s 
something  you  wished  on  vourself. 
W'e  figure  about  25  per  cent  for 
stod,  area  and  about  25  per  cent 
lor  non-selling  service  area. 

Large  and  reathly  accessible  free 
paiking  areas  are  necessary.  W’e 
figure  between  two  lunulred  and 
tiuee  hundred  car  spaces  per  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  depending  on  type  of 
(ommunity.  The  front  of  the  store 
is  the  side  adjacent  to  the  parking 
area;  unless  v<»u  locate  <»n  a  busy 
business  intersection  most  of  the 
business  will  tome  tlnough  the 
parking  area. 

There  may  have  to  lie  a  transfer 
sNstem  to  carry  packages  mechanic¬ 
ally  from  the  store  to  the  parking 
lot.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  additional  expense:  the  more 
packages  that  people  take  home  in 
their  tars,  the  more  money  you  save 
in  deliverv  costs. 

.Services  and  Promotion 

If  there  are  no  restaurants  in  the 
aiea,  you  will  have  to  build  one  of 
lairly  gotnl  capacity,  or  you  will 
have  an  empty  store  at  midday. 

Vou  will  have  to  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  emplovee  facilities, 
certainly  a  cafeteria.  In  general 
vour  employee  facilities  will  have 
to  be  better,  if  anv  thing,  than  those 
in  the  downtown  store. 

.\dvertise  and  talk  about  your 
branch  store  as  four  separate  stores: 
a  women’s  store,  a  children’s  store, 
a  men’s  store,  and  a  home  store. 
If  possible,  have  four  separate  en¬ 
trances  from  street  and  parking 
lots. 

In  the  apparel  division  the  ac- 
{Coutinued  on  page  48) 
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To  demonstrate  the  degree  of  adaptability  which 
can  l>e  incorporated  into  the  design  of  a  store's 
display  fixtures,  H.  E.  Glave,  superintendent  of 
Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  Va.,  showed  slides  of 
his  store-tlesignetl  “Flexo-Unit”  at  a  January  con¬ 
vention  session  on  store  modernization.  The 
basic  units  can  be  combined  in  so  may  ways  that 
the  varying  needs  of  different  departments  can 
be  given  fidl  consideration.  The  many  ])ossible 
combinations  prevent  monotony,  yet  the  basic 
uniformitv  helps  to  give  a  single,  clear-cut  im- 


A  view  of  the  inillineiy  <le|jaMmeiu,  showing 
lx»th  double  aiitl  single  Flexo-llnits  in  use. 
The  one-drawer  unit  is  plated  against  a 
wall  section,  and  topped  with  a  heavy  glass 
shell  whith  holds  the  netessary  mirror. 
Millinery  lilting  tables  consist  ol  two  30  x 
30  units,  two  tables  and  a  mirrored  column. 
The  assembly  can  be  taken  apart  and  re¬ 
arranged  whenever  the  need  arises. 


The  Flexo-Unit  consists  ol  a  top,  two  drawer  units,  and  a 
base  unit.  Fhe  two-drawer  unit  is  30  x  30,  a  size  which 
makes  lor  maxitnutn  flexibility. 


Here  three  drawer  units  are  used,  and  a 
top  unit  is  iiKJunted  on  a  base  alongside  to 
lorm  a  platlorm  lor  the  model. 


Flexibility  in  Store  Fixture  Design 
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A  Cycle  Billing  Installation  Using  Visi-Record 

Cards  in  Porta-Trays 

By  Ai.bkrt  a.  McDonald, 

Assistant  Credit  Manager,  IT///.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston 


WE  have  been  using  cycle  bill¬ 
ing  tor  over  four  years.  It 
look  us  about  one  year  to 
perfect  our  operation.  Our  final 
cut,  in  I ‘141,  was  15  clerks. 

For  ten  years  we  had  searched  for 
an  ideal  accounts  receivable  plan. 
We  were  dissatisfied  with  the  peak 
loads  of  our  billing  and  mailing, 
and  with  our  bill  adjustuients,  and 
collections. 

We  retogni/.ed  that  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  time  tor  the  billing 
operation  was  used  for  preparation 
and  balancing.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  we  knew'  that  by  accunudating 
tickets  over  several  days  or  weeks, 
higher  billing  production  could  be 
obtained.  By  storing  our  tickets 
and  billing  each  account  once  a 
month,  these  time-saving  features 
could  be  realized. 

With  a  nondescriptive  bill,  pho¬ 
tographed,  and  tickets  attached,  we 
could  present  a  record  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  customer,  and  help¬ 
ful  in  cutting  bill  adjustments. 
Our  former  transcript  was  simple, 
temporary  and  inexpensive,  but  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  account  •became 
overdue  and  destroyed  when  it  was 
paid.  We  wanted  a  transcript  that 
would  spot  overdue  balances  and 
allow  us  to  give  proper  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  account  that  formerly 
jjaid  promptly.  However,  we  de¬ 
sired  it  prepared  automatically  as 
a  by-product  of  our  billing. 

We  expected,  um),  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  all  w’ork,  collections, 
bill  adjustments,  mailing,  sales,  and 
cash  receipts,  as  well  as  easier  su¬ 
pervision. 

When  these  were  discussed  with 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  we  learned  that  the  au¬ 
tomatic  features  desired  could  be 
adapted  to  their  Public  Utility  Ma¬ 
chine.  The  selection  of  proper 
equipment  for  storing  saleschecks, 
and  a  transcript  record  soon  fol¬ 
lowed. 

It  was  our  intention  at  first  to 
authorize  from  the  transcript.  This 


was  not  practical  because  of  the 
number  of  clerks  referring  to  these 
records.  W'e  continued  our  separ¬ 
ate  authorization  index. 

Our  accounts  were  divided  into 
nine  cycles.  I'oo  large  a  cycle 
causes  a  delay  in  mailing  the  last 
sections.  On  February  1,  1945  we 
go  on  twenty  cycles. 

When  we  started,  we  believed  it 
was  necessary  to  post  cash  daily. 
For  the  past  few  months  we  have 
been  storing  cash  before  the  ledger 
and  posting  at  the  close  of  the 
cycle. 

Changes  are  being  made  in  our 
Burroughs  machines  so  ‘that  we 
shall  be  able  to  post  tickets  and 
cash  with  one  operation.  The  bill¬ 
ers  will  absorb  a  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  cash  posting  expense. 

Our  next  objective  is  to  stuff 
tickets  daily  and  store  with  the  cash 
voucher  before  the  transcript.  We 
can  then  work  toward  our  original 
objective  of  authorizing  from  the 
transcript  directly.  W'hile  there 
will  be  additional  savings  from  this 
procedure,  we  believe  we  shall  be 
able  to  exj)and  our  credit  policy, 
and  when  floor  limits  can  be  raised, 
give  better  customer  service,  and 
increase  selling  time  at  lower  costs. 

How  System  Works 

.\fter  a  pre-audit,  tickets  are  de¬ 
livered  in  a  sortograph  1764  break¬ 
down  with  one  total.  Fhey  are  re¬ 
listed  on  a  Burroughs  Prelisting 
Machine  with  a  rotary  date,  auto¬ 
matic  count  and  print.  Totals  are 
taken  for  the  nine  cycles  (20  after 
February) ,  the  grand  total  in 
agreement  with  the  auditing  total. 

By  use  of  Burroughs  short  cut 
listing,  reading  an  amount  as  one 
item,  not  as  several  separate  figures, 
and  depressing  tw'o  or  more  keys 
simidtaneously,  one  operator  can 
list  an  average  of  8,500  tickets  daily 
with  a  top  figure  of  12,000  in  one 
dav.  The  totals  of  any  cycle  built 
up  daily  for  the  cycle  j>eriod  give 
the  net  sales  to  be  billed. 


Three  Mine  liisioiiev  ol  imU-  l)i| 
were  preseiiied  .ii  the  (.ledii  Mai:., 
meni  session  of  the  jaiiuaiv  tomrnii 
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Fhe  tickets  are  then  placed  in 
lotked  cabinets,  each  one  a  cycle 
with  196  pigeon  holes  built  on  a 
slight  bank.  This  breakdown,  1764, 
conforms  with  the  auditing  sorto¬ 
graph.  Two  days  before  a  cycle 
c  loses,  fine  sorting  is  begun.  Sorters 
are  required  to  qualify  for  fine  sort¬ 
ing  4,200  tickets  daily.  We  use 
three  sorters.  It  is  important  to 
select  clerks  naturally  adaptable  to 
bandling  papers. 

By  restricting  from  the  cage  any¬ 
one  but  an  authorized  employee 
and  prohibiting  removal  of  tickets 
except  by  one  authorized,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  lost  ticket  is  removed. 

Stulfers  draw  from  the  cage  as 
required,  tickets  sorted  in  an  exact 
alphabetical  order,  and  stuff  in 
front  of  the  visi-record  ledger  card. 
Fhey  check  their  work  and  insert  a 
colored  paper  divider.  We  use  a 
visi-record  ledger  card  in  Porta- 
trays,  each  with  a  capacity  of  1,200 
cards.  There  are  30  to  40  overlap¬ 
ping  cards  to  a  bank,  separated 
by  dividers.  These  Porta-trays  are 
placed  in  a  two  section  swivel  tub, 
three  trays  to  each  side.  There  are 
three  of  these  tubs  on  a  platform, 
each  tub  on  its  own  turn-table. 
Sinct;  we  have  eight  platforms, 
there  are  twenty-four  tubs,  each 
section  numbered  1  to  48,  and 
three  Porta-trays  to  a  section  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  144  Porta-trays.  Each 
Porta-tray  has  two  subsidiary  con¬ 
trols,  or  288  subsidiary  controls  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  master  controls  as 
compared  with  100  controls  in  our 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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I  A  Cycle  Billing  Installation  Using 

Remington  Rand  Kardex  Files 

f 

By  \V.  S.  Martens, 

Credit  Manager,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 
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I  T  is  uiy  opinion  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  ol  cycle  billing  ranks 
with  the  perlection  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  Ijookkeeping  niachine  as  one  of 
the  two  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  retail  ac¬ 
counting.  You  cannot  study  the 
(LMI)  survey  on  cycle  billing  with¬ 
out  becoming  enthusiastic  about 
it.*  Of  course  if  you  do  not  want 
peace  and  contentment  and  savings 
of  an  amount  that  will  surprise 
you,  you  do  not  want  cycle  billing. 

In  preparing  to  install  cycle  bill¬ 
ing  using  Remington  Rand  Kardex 
equipment,  the  first  step  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  filing  space 
for  which  you  wish  to  provide. 
How  many  active  accounts  have 
you?  What  accounts  do  you  plan  on 
including  in  the  cycle  billing  plan 
—regular,  employee,  commercial 
and  suspense?  If  employee,  com¬ 
mercial  and  suspense  accounts  are 
not  now  interfiled  with  your  regu¬ 
lar  accounts,  it  might  be  a  good 
time  to  transfer  these  controls  into 
your  regular  account  controls— very 
especially  if  you  are  presently  hav¬ 
ing  sorting  difficulties. 

It  is  only  sensible  to  say  that  if 
all  media  to  be  posted  can  be  filed 
in  one  to  Z  secpience,  you  are 
far  better  off  than  if  the  media 
must  be  broken  down  into  four  or 
five  classifications,  each  to  be  sorted 
in  A  to  Z  sequence.  If  these  auxili¬ 
ary  controls  are  now  separate  from 
your  regular  account  controls  and 
you  do  not  care  to  interfile  the 
accounts,  you  might  consider  trans- 


*  Published  in  Credit  Currents, 

November,  1944. 


ferring  them  into  your  regular  ac¬ 
count  controls  but  keeping  them  in 
alphalK'tical  order  in  separate  parts 
of  the  Kardex  cabinets  housing. the 
regular  account  controls.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  our  commercial  accounts  are 
interfiled:  our  employee  and  sus¬ 
pense  accounts  arc  in  separate  al¬ 
phabetical  groups  at  the  end  of  the 
regular  account  cabinets  in  each 
control.  You  therefore  have  the 
advantage  of  a  single  sort  with  only 
slight  disadvantage  in  moving 
down  a  slide  or  two  (never  more 
than  20)  in  order  to  file  the  me¬ 
dium. 

In  the  determination  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  active  accounts  to  l)e  set  up, 
one  store  included  accounts  show¬ 
ing  any  degree  of  activity  within 
the  year  preceding  the  date  set  for 
inauguration  of  cycle  billing:  an¬ 
other  included  accounts  active  in 
the  preceding  18  months,  including 
two  CIhristmas  periods— and  lK)th 
are  right.  For  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
ting  up  files,  l>e  liberal  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  number  of  active  accounts 
now  on  your  Ijooks,  and  for  which 
immediate  provision  must  l)e  made. 

Ordering  Equipment 

.\nd  for  how  much  expansion 
must  you  provide?  If  you  want  the 
advice  of  those  who  have  allowed 
for  20  per  cent  and  of  those  who 
have  allowed  for  10  |>er  cent,  you 
will  provide  for  20  per  cent.  You 
will  not  regret  having  slightly  more 
than  you  need.  Therefore,  as  to 
Kardex  cabinets,  you  will  want  to 
order  housing  for  120  per  cent  of 
your  present  active  account  list. 
Kardex  cabinets  contain  either  14 
or  15  slides,  each  of  42  pockets. 
You  will,  therefore,  divide  the  sum 
equal  to  120  per  cent  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  active  accounts  by  either  588 
or  630  to  determine  the  number  of 
cabinets  you  will  require,  allowing 
for  an  expansion  of  20  per  cent. 
Your  order  for  cabinets,  and  other 
supplies,  should  be  placed  not  less 
than  three  months  prior  to  the  date 


ott  which  you  wish  to  start— and 
four  months  woidd  lx*  ideal.  Do 
not  plan  on  completing  the  instal¬ 
lation  a  few  hours  ahead  of  the  day 
on  which  you  wish  to  start  the  new 
operation.  The  cabinets  and  slides 
will  lx  of  wtxxl:  insurance  may  be 
had  very  cheaply  at  rates  that  vary 
with  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  fire  protection  offered. 
W^e  do  not  carry  any. 

.And  when  you  are  ordering  cabi¬ 
nets  you  may  lx  able  to  persuade 
the  salesman  to  accept  your  order 
for  Master  Credit  (^ards.  Tran¬ 
script  Ledger  Cards  and  Signals: 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may  suggest 
it.  You  will  need  two  types  of 
Master  Credit  C^ards:  those  to  be 
used  for  your  present  active  ac¬ 
counts  and  those  which  will  start 
as  a  credit  application  and  subse¬ 
quently  find  their  way  into  the 
Kardex  cabinets  as  new  active  ac¬ 
counts.  Going  back  to  our  first 
computation,  if  your  active  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  immediately  provided 
for  number  100,000,  I  should  rec- 
f)mmend  that  you  order  110,000  or 
115,0(K)  Master  Credit  Cards.  You 
will  make  some  mistakes  and  from 
time  to  time  you  may  want  to  re¬ 
place  a  card.  Be  liberal  again. 

Ledger  Cards 

Ledger  Cards  should  be  ordered 
at  the  same  time  and  may  be 
ordered  in  any  cpiantity  you  desire, 
provided  the  amount  is  not  less 
than  the  total  number  of  accounts 
you  wish  to  set  up  in  the  cabinets. 
The  riding  on  the  Ledger  Cards 
will  lx  determined  by  the  type  of 
billing  machine  you  plan  to  use, 
but  it  will  also  provide  space  for 
credit  or  collection  office  notations 
and  should  bear  a  significant  mark 
or  date  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
separate  years  are  shown  on  face 
and  back. 

Good  color  selection  will  help 
materially  in  speeding  the  flow  of 
work,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
error.  Do  not  have  your  Master 
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Ai  bkrt  a.  McDoxai  1).  Kari  i;  Harrimin,  \V.  S.  Maruns  Rokfrt  1’.  1$issfi  i 
“Of  course,  if  you  don’l  jvinil  peace  titid  ( outeutment,  and  sax'in^s  of  an 
amount  that  icill  surprise  you,  then  \ou  don't  u'ant  (\cle  hillini^  .  . 


Credit  Clards  and  ilie  I.ctl^cT  C^ards 
jjiinlcd  on  sto^k  ol  tlic  sanie  color 
as  your  salescbecks.  It  you  are 
iorlunate  in  liaving  one  color  lor 
salesdieeks,  inerehandise  credits, 
cash  voitchers  aticl  jourtial  traitslers, 
\ou  would  l)e  Stuart  to  have  your 
Leilser  (Karels  and  Masiet  Cartls  in 
a  contrasting  color. 

Most  Ledger  Cartls  have  good 
sized  holes  putiched  through  the 
middle  ol  them,  through  which  tlie 
Master  Caedit  (^ard  tan  he  seen 
provided  nothing  Inis  In-en  pled 
betieeen  them.  This  is  a  great  help 
to  the  stripper  when  preparitig 
data  lor  Itilling.  Variation  iti  cttlor 
may  also  he  used  iti  voitr  graph- 
amatic  signals  il  von  interlile  eiit- 
ployee,  cotnmercial.  etc.,  accoutits 
with  yoitr  regular  accounts.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  yoit  mav  clioose  to  use 
orange  graphatnatic  signals  tor  reg¬ 
ular  accoitnts,  Ijlite  tor  etnjjlovee, 
greeti  tor  cotnitiercial  atul  ret!  tor 
sitspense.  If  so  used,  these  various 
accounts  may  easily  be  selected 
trotn  the  whole  atid  the  tolor  iitav 
also  act  as  notice  that  sjtecial  in¬ 
structions  are  to  l)e  tollowed. 

Master  Credit  Cards 

I'he  Master  Cretlit  Cards  to  be 
used  as  credit  applications  should 
doubtless  be  padcled  with  a  blank 
sheet  inserted  between  eath  torm. 
I'his  second  sheet  may  be  usetl  as 
an  order  to  the  Cretlit  Bureau  lor 
a  report,  or  the  secoiul  sheet  max 
be  retained  and  the  original  sent 
to  the  Credit  Bureau  with  instruc¬ 
tions  that  the  report  l;e  typed  on 
the  back  thereof.  I  his  has  a  verv 
distinct  advantage  in  that  there¬ 
after  the  Master  Credit  Card  will 
be  not  only  the  credit  application 
and  record  of  its  taking,  but  also 
the  credit  report— in  one  document, 
t  here  is  a  saving  to  you  and  to 
your  Credit  Bureau. 

You  will  want  also  to  order  small 
crimped  signals  to  be  inserted  in 
the  indexing  strip  to  indicate  that 
the  account  is  closed  and  in  the 
Collection  Division,  or  that  the  ac¬ 
count  is  temporarily  closed  at  the 
customer’s  request,  or  that  the  ac¬ 
count  requires  special  billing,  etc. 
Place  your  order  for  all  of  these  at 
the  time  you  order  the  cabinets. 

If  you  ha\e  room  to  spare  you 
may  want  to  set  up  the  Kardex 
cabinets  in  single  tier,  although 
most  of  the  installations  to  date 
have  been  of  double  tier.  File 


clerks  at  double  tier  cabinets  say 
thev  rather  like  the  relaxation 
alforded  by  changing  from  a  sitting 
to  a  standing  position.  1  would 
suggest  a  single  tier— if  you  have 
room.  You  can  double  them  up 
later  if  you  find  it  desirable. 

Addressograph  Department 
'File  next  step  concerns  your  .\il- 
dressograph  Department  and  the 
information  to  be  transcribed  on 
the  Master  Credit  Cards.  Is  vour 
.Addressograph  Department  in  or¬ 
der?  .Are  vf)u  sure  that  vou  ha\e  a 
plate  for  everv  active  account  and 
that  the  plate  is  in  its  proper  place? 
If  the  .Addressograph  Department 
is  not  tinder  your  control,  take  no 
one’s  word  that  it  is  in  order,  btit 
investigate  for  yourself.  If  it  is  un¬ 
der  your  control.  ha\e  it  checked. 
Is  it  geared  to  make  plates  and  im¬ 
print  Master  Cartls,  Ledger  Cards 
and  statements  within  a  few  hours 
after  notice— or  do  vou  have  to  wait 
a  week?  How  promptly  are  plates 
tor  old  adtlresses  canceletl  and  new 
plates  put  in  file?  Bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  be  necessarv  to  im|)rint 
customers’  statements  tor  onlv  1  /2b 
of  vour  total  charge  list  at  a  tiir.e 
—that  vou  will  no  lor.ger  have  the 
hrst  of  the  month  rush  and  con¬ 
tusion  to  get  this  work  done.  Plan 
a  system  that  will  insure  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  all  important  work  with¬ 
in  24  hours  from  time  of  notice. 

Information  on  Cards 

How  much  information  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  transcribe  to  the  Master 
Credit  Card?  Many  stores  use  a 
single  addressograph  plate  for  cus¬ 
tomers’  statements  and  for  direct 
mail  advertising,  and  tisuallv  these 


plates  show  such  inlormaiion,  in 
addition  to  name  and  address,  as 
date  ol  opening  ol  the  attotuit. 
credit  limit,  registered  btiyers,  busi¬ 
ness  atUlress  atul  special  mailing  in¬ 
structions.  If  you  have  siuh  plates, 
you  are  fortunate.  Other  plates 
will  show  name,  adtlress  and  at- 
lounl  or  folio  number  only.  I  hese 
ate  not  so  useful,  but  are  not  loo 
bad  either. 

.V  great  ittany  of  us  liave  metit  ii- 
loiislv  noted  on  or  in  our  Master 
Credit  Files  the  happening  ol  e\ei  v 
event  (in  connection  with  the  ac¬ 
count,  of  course)  th  at  we  thought 
important  —  but  how  important 
base  most  of  them  been?  .As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  how  important  are  out 
present  credit  files?  As  to  the  old 
accounts,  if  wc  are  haxing  no 
trouble  with  the  customer  the  file  is 
unnecessary  and  if  we  are  having 
trouble  the  lile  is  too  old  to  be  ol 
anv  value.  .Special  instructions— as 
to  the  mailing  of  bills  and  the 
credit  limit— are  really  the  onb 
data  of  actual  value. 

I  am  cpiestioning,  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  standjjoint,  the  necessity  of 
transcribing  the  names  of  registered 
biivers.  W'e  did  it  on  half  of  ctui 
accounts  onlv.  Disregarding  fraud, 
how  much  trouble  have  you  had  in 
which  a  registered  buyer  was  in¬ 
volved?  If  this  buyer  has  your 
charge  account  identifying  medi¬ 
um,  you  have  no  problem.  If  she 
has  not,  you  can  proceed  as  sou 
would  in  the  first  instance.  .And 
what  about  business  addresses  on 
these  old  accounts?  Would  you 
estimate  that  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  business  addresses  shown  on 
(Continued  on  page  .">(») 
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A  Cycle  Billing  Installation  Using 
Diebold  Vertical  Files 


By  Arc.nsT  Cl.  W'khl, 

Credit  Matuifrer,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Milwaukee 


\\J  HEN  CNtle  liilliiiu  was  cleli- 
y  Y  iiitely  dccitkcl  <»n  Ijv  our 
store,  the  lust  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  was  to  tletermine  what 
kind  of  equipment  we  wanted  to 
use.  After  eonsiderahle  investif^a- 
lion  and  study,  we  decided  on  the 
Dichold  Vk*rticai  File  to  house  the 
store  records  and  posting  media, 
and  National  Split-Platen  Cycle 
hilling  machines,  for  accounting 
and  hilling  purposes. 

The  filing  equipment  which  was 
installed  consists  of  120  trays,  SSi/o" 
lotig  and  SI/2"  wide,  in  which  are 
housed  the  regular  active  charge 
accounts,  and  120  trays  9"  long 
and  814"  wide,  which  contain  the 
inactive  accounts.  I  hese  trays  are 
huilt  into  fifteen  piano  shaped  cabi¬ 
nets  containing  eight  large  trays  on 
the  lower,  or  keyboard  lesel,  and 
eight  small  trays  above,  both  being 
accessible  to  the  seated  operator. 
1  he  lower  set  of  trays  are  etpiipjjcd 
with  spring  locks  preventing  the 
trays  from  being  pulled  out  all  the 
wav,  and  yet  enabling  the  operator 
to  pull  the  tray  out  far  enough  to 
use  the  rear  parts  easily  while 
seated. 

The  trays  slide  back  and  forth 
with  very  little  effort  aiul  are  so 
e(|nipped  that  they  can  be  easily 
removed.  \  posting  shelf  is  tie- 
signed  to  fit  over  the  travs  and  thus 
make  a  working  surface  for  stuffers 
and  unit  operators. 

Each  of  the  lower  trays  contains 
hO  dividers  and  an  alphabetical  in¬ 
dex  sufficiently  fine  to  insure  quick 
finding  of  accounts.  Ehe  travs  are 
arranged  so  that  the  ditiders  may 
be  removed  and  inserted  wherever 
expansion  is  necessary.  The  index 
is  attached  to  a  rod  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tray  hy  means  of  a  slot.  I’he 
store  records  consist  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  and  a  transcript  ledger  rard. 

.\  |)ocket  effect  is  obtained  by  the 
application  and  transcript  ledger 
card  for  each  account.  I'he  credit 
application  and  transcript  ledger 
<anls  have  punched  holes  in  the 


center  of  the  cards  so  that  the 
operators  t  an  eery  easily  and  tpiick- 
ly  see  any  posting  media  lelt  in 
tlie  files.  Index  tabs  give  visibility 
to  alnnit  everv  tenth  to  fifteenth 
account.  I'ranscript  ledger  tards 
are  addressographed  in  the  extreme 
upper  left  hand  (orner:  therefore, 
the  caril  designated  is  easily  and 
quickly  located  by  fanning  the 
cards  between  the  index  tabs.  I'he 
equipment  is  arranged  so  that  all 
work  is  done  from  a  seated  posi¬ 
tion.  Because  of  the  overall  count¬ 
er  height  of  the  cabinets,  lighting 
is  uniform,  giving  clear  visibility 
throughout  the  area  and  making 
possible  an  efficient  supervision. 

rite  area  in  which  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  located  is  enclosed  with  a 
glass  top  partition. 

Billing  Machines 

I'he  National  Cycle  Billing  ma- 
(hines  which  were  installed  are 
equipped  with  many  features  that 
provide  a  fast,  accurate  billing 
operatioti.  The  machines  are 
etpiipped  with  a  standard  visible 
amount  keylK)ard  and  a  standard 
typewriter  keyboard.  I'hey  are 
e(|uipped  with  eighteen  inch  car¬ 
riages,  with  permanent  split  platens 
to  jtermit  vertical  listing  of  the 
posting  media  on  the  statement, 
and  horizontal  printing  of  the  bal¬ 
ances  on  the  transcript  ledger  cartl. 

I'he  insertion  of  the  statement 
and  transcript  ledger  card  is  simple 
and  fast.  .Automatic  stops  on  the 
(arriage  eliminate  the  need  to 
align  the  forms  in  the  carriage. 
When  the  carriage  is  closed,  the 
recoids  remain  visible  to  the  opera¬ 
tor  and  all  amounts  jxjsted  are 
within  direct  range  of  vision.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  many 
other  features  such  as  automatic 
movement  of  the  carriage  frotn  c<d- 
umn  to  column  eliminating  all 
decimal  |M)sitioning  of  the  carriage, 
automatic  balances,  motorized 
totals,  automatic  opening  of  the 
carriage  when  the  posting  to  a  par¬ 


ticular  account  is  completed,  au¬ 
tomatic  carriage  return,  etc. 

I'he  standard  typewriter  key- 
boartl  is  useful  in  heading  up  state¬ 
ments  when  making  corrections  of 
accounts  previously  billed,  or  for 
necessary  additional  statements. 

1  he  machines  are  ecpiipped  with 
a  live  inch  one-time  (arlK)n  journal 
tape  on  which  arc  recorded  all 
items  posted  to  all  statements  in 
proper  sequence.  I'he  tape  is  used 
10  check  out  any  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  machine  totals  and  the 
totals  established  by  the  jxtst  listers. 
■Any  errors  in  billing  can  be 
(becked  by  means  of  this  journal 
tape. 

The  machines  accumulate  a  total 
of  all  debits,  credits  and  new  bal¬ 
ances.  AVhen  totals  are  cleared,  the 
total  new  balances,  plus  total  cred¬ 
its.  minus  total  debits  must  etpial 
the  old  balance  control.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  accumulation  of  these 
|)r<M)f  totals,  the  machines  cross¬ 
foot  the  total  of  the  new  balances, 
cash  and  returns  to  the  credit  his¬ 
tory  card. 

I'he  setpience  of  machine  opera¬ 
tion  in  billing  is  as  follows: 

1.  Insert  statement  and  transcript 
ledger  card  in  carriage. 

2.  I’ick  up  old  balance  frotn  tran¬ 
script  ledger  card. 

‘5.  Post  all  charges. 

1.  Post  all  cash. 

.5.  Post  all  credits.  At  this  point 

the  machine  automatically  ex¬ 
tends  balance  on  statement  and 
transcript  ledger  card,  and 
totals  of  cash  and  returns  |K»sted 
are  also  extended  on  transcript 
ledger  tard. 

<».  Forms  are  removed  from  car¬ 

riage  which  returns  automatic¬ 
ally  to  first  writing  position  to 
accept  the  next  account. 

When  all  accounts  for  a  control 
are  posted,  the  following  totals  are 
cleared  on  the  proof  journal:  total 
debits,  total  credits,  new  balances. 
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and  old  balances. 

How  the  System  Was  Installed 

I'o  begin  with,  application  and 
transcript  ledger  cards  were  ad- 
dressographed  lor  all  the  active  ac¬ 
counts.  clearance  ot  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  was  made  before  the  new 
set  of  cards  was  set  up,  and  after 
the  cards  were  filed  in  the  new 
e(|uipinent,  balances  were  aged, 
and  necessary  credit  information 
was  transcribed  from  the  old  his¬ 
tory  records.  W'e  addressttgraphed 
applications  atid  transcript  ledger 
cards  for  approximately  75,000  ac¬ 
tive  accounts. 

Each  tray  at  the  present  time 
carries  about  700  accounts,  which 
include  renewals  atid  new  accounts, 
or  a  total  of  about  85,000.  The 
trays  are  labeled  by  cycle  and  tray 
tiumber,  there  being  six  trays  to  a 
cycle  with  as  even  a  distribution  of 
accounts  per  tray  as  is  practical. 

.\s  new  charge  accounts  are  ap¬ 
proved,  they  are  referred  to  the  ad- 
dressograph  department  where  both 
applications  and  transcript  ledger 
cards  are  headed.  They  are  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  account  supervisor  to 
be  filed  in  the  Diebold  trays.  .\n  ac¬ 
count  penditig  card  is  made  ont  by 
the  interviewer  on  all  direct  appli¬ 
cations  and  filed  in  the  tray  until 
the  original  records  are  received.  All 
credit  information  is  typed  oti  the 
reverse  side  of  the  application  card. 
Credit  application  ami  transcript 
ledger  cards  once  placed  in  these 
files  are  not  permitted  to  be  re¬ 
moved  under  any  circumstances. 

A  Latnson  tube  connects  the  au¬ 
thorizing  room  with  the  Diebold 
files  for  refer  purposes.  The  area 
containing  the  Diebold  files  is  open 
only  to  those  employees  who  ha\c 
direct  contact  with  the  files,  viz.— 
supervisor,  six  unit  operators,  refer 
clerk,  rating  clerk,  two  bill  adjust¬ 
ers,  one  claim  adjuster,  correspond¬ 
ence  clerk,  and  stuffers. 

Filing  Posting  Media 

.\11  charge  saleschecks  are  accum¬ 
ulated  in  the  authorizing  room 
and,  as  they  are  checked  against 
the  files  and  okayed,  they  are 
placed  into  20  bins  corresponding 
to  the  20  cycle  breakdown.  I  he  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  they  are  picked  up 
by  the  Accounts  Receivable  Divis¬ 
ion  and  fine  sorted  with  the  aid  of 
Sort-O-Graph  equipment.  .After  the 
sort  is  completed  the  saleschecks 


are  sent  to  the  .Auditing  Depart¬ 
ment  where  they  are  refigured. 
stubs  detached,  and  then  returned 
with  20  predetermined  totals  to  the 
.Accounts  Receivable  Department. 

C^ash  receipts  are  received  in  the 
.Accounts  Receivable  Department 
direct  from  the  Cashiers’  Office  in 
a  20-cycle  rough  sort.  They  are 
then  fine  sorted  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  are  delivered  to  the  Audit¬ 
ing  Department.  Predetermined 
totals  are  prepared  by  cycle  and  the 
totals  balanced  against  the  cash  ma¬ 
chine  readings.  ‘Fhe  cash  receipts 
with  predetermined  total  listings 
attached  and  a  summary  sheet  for 
the  total  are  then  returned  to  the 
.Accounts  Receivable  Department. 

.Merchandise  credits  are  listed 
and  totaled  in  the  .Auditing  De¬ 
partment.  I'hey  are  then  sent  to 
the  .Accounts  Receivable  Depart¬ 
ment.  Credits  are  then  fine  sorted 
and  totals  prepared  by  cycles. 

Charge  checks,  cash  receipts  aiul 
merchandise  credits  are  -then  filed 
in  the  Diebold  trays  and,  as  previ¬ 
ously  explained,  are  placed  between 
the  application  and  transcript  led¬ 
ger  cards  which  form  the  pocket  to 
house  these  records. 

Iransactions  of  any  kind  for 
which  an  account  cannot  be  located 
in  the  Diebold  trays,  are  placed  in 
a  pocket  provided  for  that  purpose 
in  the  front  of  each  tray.  Fhe  cycle 
number  is  written  on  the  back  of 
all  such  transactions.  .A  daily  pick¬ 
up  is  made  of  unidentified  items 
from  the  front  of  each  tray  and 
placed  in  an  envelope  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  control  bookkeepers 
and  deductions  are  made  from  the 
cycle  controls.  Fhey  are  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Credit  Department  for 
investigation  and  when  they  are 
returned  with  the  necessary  correc¬ 
tions,  or  necessary  records,  they  are 
returned  to  the  control  bookkeep¬ 
ers.  The  proper  cycles  are  adjusted 
and  they  are  then  filed  in  the  Die¬ 
bold  trays. 

Billing  Operation 

VVe  have  twenty  cycles  with  twen¬ 
ty  predetermined  cycle  controls.  .At 
the  closing  date  of  a  cycle,  addresso- 
graph  statements  are  inserted  in 
the  pockets  of  all  accounts  show¬ 
ing  activity  or  a  previous  month’s 
balance— and  this  is  done  right 
in  the  tray. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Marshall  Fields 

S  FORES  in  normal  times  pro¬ 
mote  and  sell  many  items— 
electrit;:  table  appliances, 
food  mixers,  portable  typewrit¬ 
ers,  game  equipment  are  exatn- 
ples-which  fall  into  compara¬ 
tive  disuse  in  the  home  because 
it  is  t(K)  much  trouble  to  drag 
them  off  the  top  shelves  and  out 
of  the  depths  of  cluttered  closets, 
and  then  set  them  up  where  they 
arc  needed.  Every  such  unused 
or  infrequently  used  item  repre¬ 
sents  a  merchandising  failure.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  store’s 
purpose  that  the  merchandise  it 
sells  be  used,  enjoyed,  worn  out, 
replaced.  Fully  used  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  one  customer,  it  will  be 
the  most  effective  possible  sales¬ 
man  to  another  customer. 

Preparing  for  a  new  editorial 
series  devoted  to  ideas  for  mak¬ 
ing  tomorrow’s  home  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  yesterday’s.  Life  Mag¬ 
azine  and  .Architectural  Forum 
tfK)k  an  inventory  last  winter  of 
the  items  that  are  stored  hit  or 
miss  fashion  in  the  inadequate 
and  inefficiently  planned  closet 
space  and  attic  of  the  average 
home.  Fhey  found  that  there  are 
about  10,000  of  them.  .A  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  suggests  that  most 
of  the  objects  included  in  this 
staggering  figure  are  probably 
more  eligible  for  the  trash  heap 
than  for  storage.  Life  and  Forum 
chose,  however,  to  tackle  the 
problem  as  one  of  getting  all 
this  accumulation  efficiently  and 
conveniently  disposed  about  the 
house.  Fhe  result  is  the  .Storage- 
wall,  announced  to  architects 
and  builders  in  November  by  the 
Forum  and  to  an  estimated 
22,00(),0()()  average  customers  in 
January  by  Life.  Within  a  week 
after  Life’s  story  appeared,  the 
two  existing  models  of  the  wall 
were  on  exhibition— in  Chicago 
at  Marshall  Field’s,  in  New  A'ork 
at  Macy’s.  Both  stores  reported 
high  customer  interest  in  the  dis- 
play. 

The  Storagewall  simply  re¬ 
places  the  typical  four-inch  wall 
between  rooms  with  one  that  is 
a  foot  deep  and  has  storage  units 
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acy  Exhibit  Life-Forum  Storagewall 


Hail  side  of  the  Storagewall  in  Marshall  Field’s  display.  The  specially 
designed  unit  for  rainwear  storage  is  of  waterproof  construction. 


Living  room  side  ♦>f  the  Storagewall  in  Macy’s  display. 


built  in.  In  the  illtistruteci  use 
Itetween  living  room  and  hall, 
some  of  the  tinits  open  into  the 
loom  and  are  planned  to  pro¬ 
vide  spate  for  hooks,  drop-leaf 
desk,  radio,  phonograph  records, 
bric-a-brac;  some  of  the  units 
open  into  the  hall  and  house 
rain  clothes  and  sports  equip¬ 
ment.  (The  raincoat  closet  is 
of  waterproof  construction,  and 
has  rounded  corners  for  easy 


cleaning.) 

Spate  across  the  top  of  the 
Storagewall  is  for  things  rarely 
needed.  Ihe  total  addition  to 
the  depth  of  the  typical  rtMun 
wall  is  only  eight  inches.  This 
means  the  sacrifice  of  four  inches 
of  Hoor  spate  in  each  room,  for 
a  gain  of  thirteen  feet  (104  cu¬ 
bit  feet)  of  storage  space.  I'liere 
is  no  arguing  with  the  fact  that 
no  furniture  in  the  department 


store’s  present  or  prewar  stock- 
chests,  shelf  units,  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  them— could  do  the  job 
so  efhciently.  In  this  wall,  1,000 
items  are  stored  which  should 
reasonably  lx*  kept  handy  to  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  hall. 

.Most  of  the  home  j)lanning 
ideas  presented  by  up  to  date 
architects  sfujw  a  very  strong 
trend  towards  the  incorporation 
of  storage  units  into  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  house  itself.  Cus¬ 
tomers  generally  like  these  ideas, 
riieir  efficiency  is  obvious.  Yet 
they  seem  to  foreshadow  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the 
storage  units— chests  and  dressers 
and  tlesks— that  form  a  sizable 
projxjrtion  of  the  furniture  de¬ 
partment's  stock.  Used  lx*tween 
two  bedrcK)ms,  the  .Storagewall, 
for  instance,  could  eliminate 
two  dressers  and  two  dressing 
tables;  l>etween  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room,  it  would  replace  the 
sideboard  and  china  closet  of  a 
dining  nxiin  set. 

I'he  store  cannot  set  its  face 
against  the  slowly  growing  trend 
of  which  the  Storagewall  idea  is 
a  climax.  Enthusiastic  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  any  innovation  that 
makes  for  tridy  comfortable  and 
efficient  living  is  the  core  of  an 
intelligent  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  instance,  the  store 
.an  also  recognize  the  advantages 
of  having  the  merchandise  it 
sells  placed  so  conveniently  at 
hand  in  every  home  that  it  will 
lx*  fully  used,  ft  can  see  that  the 
elimination  of  the  admittedly  in¬ 
efficient  lx*droom  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers  clears  a  floor  area  that  can  be 
used  for  a  couch  or  extra  arm¬ 
chair,  giving  a  fx;dr(M)m  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  private  sitting 
KMmi.  .And  careful  study  of  the 
■Storagewall  solution  to  inade- 
(piate  closet  space  may  indicate 
that  something  very  similar 
might  lend  itself  to  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  through  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Custom-built,  the 
Storagewall  would  cost  about 
.S500  to  install  in  an  existing 
house,  or  add  alx)ut  S40()  to  the 
cost  of  a  new  one. 
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Can  Unemployment  Compensation  Be  Kept 
On  a  State- Administered  Basis? 


liy  R.  W.  Leach, 

President,  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc.,  Washington 


A  great  deal  depends,  says  Mr. 
Learh,  on  quick  and  sensible 
action  by  state  legislatures  to 
liberalize  their  benefit  stand¬ 
ards  where  such  action  is  obvi¬ 
ously  necessary.  His  analysis 
of  Social  Security  develop¬ 
ments,  like  the  other  discus¬ 
sions  of  taxation  and  controls 
in  this  issue,  was  presented  as 
an  address  at  the  January 
convention. 

ONE  general  and  basic  princi¬ 
ple  might  be  applied  to  this 
tpiestion  of  who  shoidd  ad¬ 
minister  social  security.  Here  it  is. 
Programs  which  cover  repeating  or 
recurring  risks  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  state,  and  not  the  fed¬ 
eral,  level  and  shotild  be  adminis- 
teretl  by  the  state  with  a  very  mini¬ 
mum  of  federal  interference. 

Social  .Sectirity  includes  some 
programs  which  nearly  evervone 
agrees  should  be  completely  nation¬ 
al  ones  and.  of  course,  administered 
by  the  Fetleral  Government.  For 
instance,  outside  of  the  fact  that 
some  people  just  don’t  believe  in  it 
at  all.  I’ve  heard  no  criticism  of 
Old  .\ge  and  Survivor’s  Insurance 
just  because  it  is  a  federal  program. 

We  all  know  that  the  coverage 
and  scope  of  Social  Security  legis¬ 
lation  is  going  to  be  increased.  I 
do  not  believe  that  movement  can 
be  stopped.  I  hope  it  can  be  di¬ 
rected.  What  happens  in  the  field 
of  social  security  may  well  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  of  our  economy 
and  even  our  form  of  government. 

.\  social  security  program  oper¬ 
ating  completely  under  federal  con¬ 
trol  sets  up  the  mechanism  for 
domination  by  government  over 
the  daily  lives  of  every  individual 
in  this  country.  It  would  be  a 
ready-made  tool  for  the  planners 
who  believe  that  state  socialism  is 
preferable  or  inevitable. 


if  all  new  jirograms  are  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  federal  basis,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  present  state  systems 
of  unemployment  compensation 
will  eventtially  be  destroyed— state 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
will  undoubtedly  meet  the  same 
fate.  It  dftes  not  seem  unrealistic 
to  assume  other  state  functions 
would  probably  disappear  and 
again  we  arrive  at  state  socialism. 

However,  it  is  tpiite  likely  that 
the  form  which  these  new  programs 
actually  take  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  determined  by  the  oittcome  of 
the  jtresent  struggle  to  retain  itn- 
employment  compensatioti  <tn  a 
state  basis.  Fhe  fight  to  preserve 
these  state  systems  is  an  important 
|)hase  of  the  strttggle  to  retain  our 
sxstem  of  private  enterprise. 

State  systems  will  do  a  better  job, 
will  cost  less  to  finance  and  will 
cost  less  to  administer  than  a  uni¬ 
form  national  system.  .Also,  14  of 
the  51  states  (including  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Cktiumbia.  Hawaii  and 
Alaska)  have  what  is  known  as  in¬ 
dividual  emplover  experience  rat¬ 
ing.  Employer  experience  rating 
alfords  a  real  incentive  for  employ¬ 
ers  to  present  layoffs. 

High  Cost  of  Federalization 

1  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  re¬ 
tailers  generally  tpialify  for  the 
lowest  rates  under  experience  rat¬ 
ing.  This  means  savings  as  high 
as  .S27,000  per  million  dollars  of 
jiayroll.  If  I  were  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  retail  establishment,  and 
found  that  my  company  was  not 
obtaining  the  lowest  contribution 
rate  prescribed  under  the  law  tif  the 
state  in  which  I  was  operating,  I 
certainlv  would  check  into  it.  I 
know  that  I  would  find  that  some 
of  my  competitors  were  getting  the 
lower  rate  and  I  svould  undoubted¬ 
ly  find  that  by  some  slight  changes 
in  my  employment  practices  I,  too, 
could  qualify  for  those  minimum 
rates. 


riiere  would  lie  no  experience 
rating,  no  tax  savings,  under  a  fed¬ 
eral  system  of  tinemployment  com¬ 
pensation.  Camtribution  rates 
would  not  only  be  uniform,  but 
would  undoubtedly  be  higher. 

Congress  can,  by  a  few  simple 
changes  in  the  Federal  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Fax  Act,  wipe  out  state  sys¬ 
tems  completely  or,  by  other  equal¬ 
ly  simple  amendments,  eliminate 
experience  rating  and  also  compel 
the  states  to  meet  certain  federal 
standards  controlling  amount  and 
duration  of  benefits  and  all  other 
matters  which  are  now  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  states. 

Need  of  Prompt  State  Action 

There  are,  of  course,  certain 
groups  which  I  don’t  even  need  to 
name,  who  are  tirging  the  Congress 
to  destroy  the  state  systems  and  re¬ 
place  them  with  a  uniform  national 
system.  ’I'heir  pressure  is  an  ever- 
increasing  pressure.  I  don’t  believe 
they  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
the  |)resent  session  of  this  Congress. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  federal¬ 
ization  used  by  these  grotips  is  that 
the  states  do  not  pay  benefits  of 
adequate  size  or  duration.  Ftirther- 
more,  they  maintain  that  the  states 
never  will  do  so  of  their  own  free 
will  and  accord- they  claim  that 
only  by  Congressional  action  will 
the  desired  results  be  obtained. 
Fherelore,  they  urge  that,  if  Con¬ 
gress  is  unwilling  to  change  over 
to  a  uniform  national  system,  the 
least  it  can  do  is  to  set  tip  federal 
benefit  standards  to  force  the  states 
to  pav  more  liberal  benefits.  Every 
student  of  the  subject  recognizes 
that  the  introduction  of  federal 
benefit  standards  means  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  state  systems. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  thing  I 
can  do  today  is  to  spell  out  the 
great  need  for  prompt,  intelligent 
action  by  some  state  legislatures  in 
connection  with  their  laws. 

In  1944,  for  the  first  time  since 
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Panel  on  Postwar  Taxation 


I KMiimittccs  ot  tlic  C;onj«rt‘ss 
u.tllv  (onsidmd  uneinployinfiu 
(oiniHiisiaion.  Congress  diil  not, 
(Mil  tlnnif^li  Mron^ly  ui'mcd  to  do 
M»  l)\  )iinni\  Byrnes  and  sonic  other 
u  |H  i  sentatives  ot  the  adininistra- 
iion,  pass  any  legislation  aHceting 
state  nneinploynient  eontpensation 
laws.  It  did,  however,  sound  a 
warning  ivhich  to  me  tan  only  he 
interpreted  in  one  manner— namely 
iliat  it  the  states  do  not  really  meet 
what  Camgress  belies es  are  jiroper 
state  rcs|K)nsil)ilities  in  this  par- 
tntilar  program,  the  Camgress  will 


Question  1 

At  what  rate  should  the 
national  debt  be  funded? 

D.w  it)  FRKt  t)KN  t  iiAi.  (Bhxmiing- 
diile  Bros.)  :  Let  me  read  this  state¬ 
ment  trom  the  'Taxation  Camnnit- 
tee's  recommendation;  “'The  ted- 
eral  |K>stwar  liscal  jiolicy  should 
proside  lor  debt  reduction  as  rapid 
as  is  (onsistent  svith  sound  econo¬ 
my.” 


some  kind  ol  permanent  non-reduc¬ 
tion  ot  debt— 1  do  not  knoss’. 

.\  ness'  philosophy  in  regaril  to 
taxation  oilers  the  concept  th;it  sou 
tax  n«>t  only  to  raise  money  lor  the 
three  things  1  mentioned,  but  to 
direct  the  economy  ot  the  coimtry. 
It  you  are  laced  svith  bad  times  the 
debt  might  be  increased,  and  in 
sets  prosperous  times  the  rate  of 
leduction  can  be  accelerated. 


At  ihk  (a).NSTMtoN  Skssio.n  on  Taxation  and  (aiN  iRoi 


|ay  Iglauer,  controller  ol  Halle  Bros.,  an  original  member  and 
a  past  (hairman  ot  the  Taxation  Committee;  Ernest  Katz,  form¬ 
erly  (ontroller  of  R.  H.  .Macy  &  Clo.;  David  Freudenthal,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  ot  Kloomingdale  Bros.,  and  V..  B.  ('.lark, 
(ontroller  ot  the  J.  I,.  Hudson  Co.;  Kenneth  ().  Kidmiond.  site- 
president  and  treasurer  <»t  .Abraham  &:  Straus,  and  diairman  of 
the  Taxation  Lommittee,  presided  as  diairman. 


R.  \V’.  V’an  ttorn.  (ontroller  ot  J.  (Goldsmith  & 
Sons  ('a».,  and  (hairman  of  the  Camtrollers’  (km- 
gress;  Hugo  Ivue(henmeister,  controller  of  Ed. 
Schuster  fk  (ki.:  T.  C).  Sperry,  (ontroller  of  I.am- 
son  Bros.,  and  (hairman  of  the  Social  Security 
(k)mmittee;  and  R.  \V'.  l.ea(h,  president  of  Un¬ 
employment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 


step  in  and  force  liberali/aticm. 

Tsvo  (Congressional  (Committees, 
the  so-called  Colmer  Post  War 
(Committee  ot  the  House  and  the 
(ieorge  Post  W'ar  (Committee  of  the 
Senate,  definitely  mentioned  un¬ 
employment  compensation  in  their 
re|K)rts.  Fhe  general  tone  of  the 
two  reports  is  the  same.  Both  (Com¬ 
mittees  urged  that  some  states  give 
(aretul  consideration  to  (1)  the 
matter  of  extending  (overage  of 
their  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  (2)  increasing  the  maximum 
weekly  amount  ot  benefits,  and  (3) 
increasing  the  maximum  duration 
or  number  of  weeks  for  which  the 
unemployed  worker  can  draw 
benefits. 

First  is  the  matter  of  coverage. 
I'he  Federal  Unemploment  Tax 
•Act  now  applies  to  employers  of 
eight  or  more  engaged  in  certain 
lines  of  business  activities.  The 
states  in  setting  up  their  programs 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


’ Taxation  has  three  primary  jmr- 
poses:  (1)  to  meet  curretit  expense, 

(2)  to  meet  debt  retirement,  and 

(3)  to  meet  the  servicing  of  the 
debt. 

Probably  we  would  all  agree  that 
the  cost  of  wars  must  lie  funded. 

I  know  we  thought  so  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war. 

Flic  national  debt  at  the  end  of 
1919  was  .S25.4  billion.  In  the  next 

I I  years  following  the  termination 
of  the  last  war,  the  total  reduction 
of  the  debt  amounted  to  .S9.2  mil¬ 
lion.  That  was  very  much  less  than 
a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  yet  I 
think  in  retrospect  we  could  all 
agree  that  the  rate  of  reduction  in 
those  eleven  years  was  too  rapid. 

.At  the  termination  of  this  war, 
it  has  lieen  estimated  that  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  amount  to  about 
S.300  billion.  Its  reduction  at  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  would  take 
three  hundred  years.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  we  should  contemplate 


Frnksi  Kai/,:  I  believe  the  debt 
should  be  funded.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  enough  information  to 
make  definite  recommendations  as 
to  the  length  of  time  it  should 
take.  I  agree  that  after  the  last 
war  we  were  too  debt-conscious, 
and  ran  preeijiitately  into  a  jieriod 
of  debt  reduction.  But  I  have  very 
little  svmpathy  with  the  theory  that 
taxation  should  be  used  to  effect 
(hanges  in  onr  economy. 

Mr.  Frm  i)k.\  riiAi.:  I  do  not 
think,  either,  that  taxation  should 
be  used  to  diange  economics;  but 
1  think  it  should  be  used  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  evil  effects  of  economics  if 
they  occur.  There  is  a  difference. 

R.  AV.  A’an  Horn  (J.  Goldsmith 
R:  Sons  (k).,  Memphis) ;  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
debt  reduction,  after  the  last  w'ar 
was  too  fast.  In  view  of  the  debt 
we  HOW'  face,  I  think  it  a  gcxxl 
thing  it  was  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
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Taxation  Reforms  Needed 

By  Carlos  li.  C'lark, 

Controller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 


it  was.  What  precisely  was  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  that  tax  reduction 
rate? 

Mr.  Frkudknthal:  It  was  defla¬ 
tionary.  That  is  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  against  a  too  rapid  decrease 
of  national  debt. 

Li  w  Hahn:  If  you  are  going  to 
lund  permanently  a  debt  of  S300 
billion  at  an  average  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  of  two  per  cent,  you  (ommit 
the  Government  to  the  payment  of 
.S(»  billir)!!  a  year  to  a  fasored  class 
that  will  develoj).  That  will  mean, 
in  effect,  that  the  (iovernment  is 
supporting  them  on  the  basis  of  an 
original  investment.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  there  should  not  be  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  arrangement  for  steady 
reduction  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Katz:  Who  is  this  favored 
class?  1  don’t  think  there  is  a  man, 
woman  or  child  in  the  U.  .S.  who 
has  not  purchased  Imnds. 

Mr.  Hahn:  Lhey  will  gradually 
gravitate  into  the  hands  of  certain 
people  who  are  in  better  circum¬ 
stances  than  others. 

.Mr.  Katz:  I  am  not  afraid  of 
those  bonds  gravitating  into  a  fav- 
(»red  class.  We  are  all  the  creditors 
t)f  the  Government  and  we  are  all 
the  del'tors  of  the  Government. 

Question  2 

What  is  the  estimated  size  of 
the  postwar  tax  bill? 

.Mr.  Rich.mond:  I'he  figure  n)m- 
monly  worked  out  is  .Slfl  billion 
minimum.  That  assumes  .S4l)illion 
for  servicing  the  public  debt— not 
including  debt  reduction,  unless 
the  servicing  cost  should  lie  less 
than  $4  billion.  That  depends  on 
how  long  the  war  lasts.  The  SI 8 
billion  figure  also  assumes  a  na¬ 
tional  defense  program  and  a  veter¬ 
ans’  program,  and  a  normal  ex¬ 
penditure  for  Governmetit  of  ,S4.5 
billion,  w'hich  is  equal  to  the  19S9 
figure. 

Question  3 

What  will  be  the  cost  of 
Social  Security? 
r.  C.  Spkrry  (Lamson  Bros.,  I'o- 
ledo)  :  The  reserses  now  amount 
to  about  S9  billion— eight  or  nine 
times  the  annual  benefits  be¬ 
ing  paid  out  at  this  time.  State 
reser\es  have  also  climbed.  .Some 
states  have  taken  extra  contribu¬ 
tions  to  cover  unusual  war  hazards. 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


rounder  ol  the  \K1)(.  \  I'.ix- 
alion  (  ommillee.  in  1919.  .ind 
foi  iiearls  29  seats  its  di.iir- 
man.  (  arlos  B.  (.lark  uas  the 
first  ■('(ipieiit  ol  the  kssotia- 
lion's  medal  lot  outstanding 
sersite  to  letailing.  In  an  .id- 
dress  at  the  |anuaiA  meeting. 
.Ml.  (.lark  looked  bat  k  user 
the  25->ear  hisiors  of  the  (!om- 
niiiiee.  made  rettmimenda- 
lions  tor  its  postwar  atliviis. 

First,  there  should  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  simplified  tax  code.  .\1- 
most  every  year,  and  sometimes 
more  than  once  a  year,  we  have  a 
new  tax  law  which  amends -the  pre¬ 
vious  ctnle  and  necessitates  re-edu¬ 
cation  of  everylxidy.  I  lielieve  that 
with  a  simplified  tax  code,  neces¬ 
sary  increases  in  resenue,  or  de¬ 
creases,  could  be  arranged  by  a 
simple  percentage  method. 

*  *  « 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  grave  error— some¬ 
times  it  seems  deliberate— of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
asking  taxpayers  to  agree  to  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
Through  no  fault  of  your  own, 
there  can  lie  repeated  extensions  of 
time  and  if  you  have  underpaid 
your  taxes,  you  have  to  pay  inter¬ 
est  up  to  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  the  case.  Senator  X'andenberg  is 
taking  this  situation  up  with  the 
|oint  (Congressional  Committee  on 
Taxation.  He  says  that  he  is  going 
to  write  a  correction  into  the  law. 
*  *  * 

At  the  present  time  ii  you  ha\e 
a  tax  case  which  you  cannot  settle 
satisfactorily  with  conferees  within 
tl'.e  Bureau,  you  liave  a  minor  re¬ 
lief  in  that  you  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  appeal  to  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee.  But  the  relief 
commonly  afforded  by  such  confer¬ 
ence  is  not  great.  They  are  loo  apt 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  conferee 
and  you  feel  that  you  must  take  it 
to  the  ta.v  court  You  are  reluctant 


Carlos  B.  Ci.ark 


to  do  that,  because  tax  court  rec¬ 
ords  are  public  property  and  tax 
court  decisions  can  lie  obtained  by 
anyone  interested.  But  you,  your¬ 
self,  cannot  go  to  the  tax  court  and 
plead  your  ow’u  case.  Only  attor¬ 
neys  can  do  that.  .\nd  if  you  do 
make  an  appeal,  vou  are  loicecl  to 
that  additional  expense. 

Manx  of  us  are  entitled  to  prac¬ 
tice  within  the  Bureau.  That  right 
should  be  extended  to  allow  a  man 
who  will  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Bureau,  to  go  before  the  tax 
court  and  plead  his  own  case  and 
not  be  forced  to  hire  an  attorney 
and  also  forced  into  the  unsatisfac- 
torv  situation  of  l>eing  a  witness 
only. 

«  «  * 

Some  years  ago— I  think  it  was 
during  Mr.  (axilidge’s  administra¬ 
tion— there  first  came  up  in  Con¬ 
gress.  the  matter  of  a  Taxation 
.\dvisory  Committee.  The  original 
draft  in  the  House  was  that  there 
should  be  a  Camgressional  commit- 
lee  to  which  public  members— busi¬ 
ness  men— would  lie  added.  The 
makeup  of  that  committee  in  the 
original  draft  was  that  there  would 
be  five  (amgressmen,  five  Senators, 
and  five  public  members,  noniinai- 
ed  by  the  President.  The  .Senate 
disagreed  and  in  conference  the 
proposal  was  thrown  out. 

There  is  now'  a  joint  committee 
of  the  House  and  .Senate,  but  there 
is  no  public  representation  on  the 
committee.  I  think  that  the  public 
should  be  represented  and  I  think 
the  NRI)(i.\  Taxation  Committee 
should  consider  recommending 
that. 
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The  Effects  of  Wartime 

By  Mankrki)  1.  Uf.hrkns, 
Vice-Presideu! ,  Ludioif^  Huximann 


Ll-yr’S  talk  about  tliref  (UHcrcni 
.  regulations,  that  came  from 
three  tlillerent  bureaus,  and 
«\amine  each  of  them  from  three 
tlillerent  points  of  view:  (1)  what 
thev  were  supposed  to  tio,  (2)  what 
I  think  they  did,  and  (3)  what 
ellect  I  think  they  might  have  in 
the  postwar  periotl. 

L-2I9 

First,  L-219.  It  is  fair  to  sav  that 
the  inventory  limitation  order  was 
(onceived  and  has  been  adminis- 
tereil  with  as  much— if  not  more— 
Ilexibility  and  intelligence  as  anv 
Ciovernment  order.  Over  SO  per 
cent  of  the  requests  for  relief  have 
been  granted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  purpose  of  L-219  was  to  in¬ 
sure  the  equitable  distribution  of 
g(MKls.  especially  to  small  retailers. 
In  the  opinion  of  small  retailers  it 
has  been  substantially  successful  in 
achiexing  its  objective,  and  with¬ 
out  inconveniencing  too  many  ol 
us.  Of  course,  part  ol  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  inventories  has  resulted 
Irom  the  fact  that  inventories  were 
pretty  high  in  larger  stores  at  the 
time  the  order  went  into  effect;  and 
part  of  the  reduction  has  been  due 
to  the  disappearance  of  certain 
kinds  of  goods  from  the  market. 

Retailers  controlled  by  the  order 
have  been  only  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  merchants, 
although  in  1943  that  three  |)er 
cent  did  .58  per  cent  of  the  retail 
Itusiness.  .\n  average  of  six  per  cent 
of  the  three  per  cent  have  i)een  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  purchases.  So  the 
Older  apparently  accomplished  the 
good  the  smaller  merchants  feel 
has  been  accomplished  while  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  operations  of  only 
a  small  fraction  of  retailers. 

It  may  be  that  after  the  war  is 
over,  we  shall  all  be  grateful  for 
l  aving  somewhat  lower  inventories 
and  therelore  lower  markdowns  to 
take  on  so-called  ersatz  goods.  Hut 
1  think  all  will  agree  that  the  order 
must  be  watched  carefully  as  we 
go  into  the  reconversion  period.  If 
it  resulted  in  merchants  being  un¬ 
able  to  buy  goods  as  they  come  off 


the  assembly  lines,  that  would  be 
a  factor  tending  towards  the  post¬ 
war  depression  we  want  to  avoid. 

In  the  meantime,  observance  of 
the  order  is  of  great  imjjortance. 
I'he  suggestion  has  come  from  one 
(piarter  that  in  order  to  avoid,  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  some  nier- 
(hants,  a  certificate  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  the  merchant  to  show 
that  his  inventorv  is  below  his  in¬ 
ventory  limit. 

Regulation  W 

Next,  let’s  consider  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Regulation  W.  Remember, 
it  was  put  into  effect  before  lactory 
(onversion  and  before  price  con- 
trril.  Its  objectives,  as  set  down  in 
the  regulation  iiself,  were;  “  .  .  .  to 
assist  in  the  change-over  of  factor¬ 
ies  to  manufacture  lor  war,  to  jire- 
vent  proliteering,  to  control  infla¬ 
tion,  to  promote  savings,  to  (reate 
a  backlog  of  demand  for  the  post¬ 
war  jK-riod,  ami  to  avoid  such  an 
increase  in  debt  as  would  have  les¬ 
sened  the  postwar  demand.” 

\’iewed  against  the  background 
ol  our  whole  wartime  economy,  the 
results  of  this  regulation  have  been 
verv  slight.  Clash  in  circulation  at 
present  exceeds  S2()  billion,  so  that 
I  believe  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  would  have  been  any  demand 
for  consumer  tredit  even  without 
regulation.  Of  the  total  reduction 
in  consumer  installment  sales  cred¬ 
it,  three-(|uarters  is  due  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  merchandise  from 
the  market. 

Rationing  by  the  size  of  the 
pocketb<M)k— which  is,  after  all, 
what  Regulation  \V  is— is  not  a 
very  democratic  process.  Far  more 
ellective  and  just  controls  have 
been  devised  since  Regulation  W, 
and  I  think  we  do  not  need  this 
order  any  longer. 

If  our  national  income  and  prod¬ 
uct  are  to  be  expanded  after  the 
war  to  the  figures  we  read  alKiut 
every  day.  consumer  credit  will 
have  to  be  expanded  pnjportion- 
ately  at  least— and  I  believe  more 
than  proportionately— to  distribute 
the  go(Kls. 


Controls 


Price  Clontrol 

Now,  let’s  l(M)k  at  price  control. 
Its  purpose  was  to  stop  inflation. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  only  two 
ways  to  stoj>  inliation  and  price 
control  d<R's  not  happen  to  lie 
either  of  them.  Fhc  cause  of  in- 
llation  is  a  disturbance  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Fo  cure  it,  you  must  either 
increase  the  supply  or  curtail  the 
demand.  Price  control  does  neither 
of  these  things.  It  is  directed  at  a 
symptom,  not  a  cause. 

Faced  with  this  difhcult  task, 
OP.V  has  done  exceedingly  well. 
Of  course,  the  price  indices  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  They  do  not 
tell  the  st(jry  of  black  markets,  or 
of  (piality  deterioration  and  many 
other  factors.  Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  is  lost  sight  of, 
however,  is  that  consumers  appar¬ 
ently  just  have  not  tried  to  spend 
their  excess  cash. 

Ffistorically  speaking,  there  has 
always  been  jiresent  in  unbridled 
inflation  either  unbridled  optim¬ 
ism  or  unbridled  fear.  If  either  of 
these  factors  had  been  present  in 
the  past  several  years,  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  no  amount  of  price  con¬ 
trol  could  have  stopped  infiation. 

File  (piestion  is  whether  anybody 
in  Washington  or  anywhere  else  is 
smart  enough  to  know  the  jjrecise 
moment  to  begin  to  turn  it  off. 

If  we  relax  it  t(K)  (juickly  we 
shall  encourage  inflation.  Hut  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  such  factors  as 
Ciovernment  surplus  gotnls,  con¬ 
sumers’  desire  to  wait  for  new 
models,  reconversion  unemploy¬ 
ment,  all  act  as  a  deterrent  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  too  much  price  control 
could  act  as  an  impetus  to  a  defla¬ 
tionary  cycle. 

As  t(j  the  future  of  all  these  gov¬ 
ernment  controls,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  business  man  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  wants  to  take 
his  chances  in  a  free  competitive 
market  or  to  choose,  in  effect,  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  for  which  he  will 
pay  in  the  form  of  regimentation 
and  rigid  controls.  It  is  his  duty  to 
fight  for  the  economy  of  his  choice. 
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By  John  W.  Hahn 


NotM  on  M>388 

When  a  whole  iiuUistry,  Iroiii 
llw  mills  to  the  retail  stores,  rise 
up  as  one  botlv  in  tliese  times 
against  the  issuance  ol  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  order  designed  to  tie 
in  the  national  interest,  as  have 
the  memhers  ol  the  textile  and  al¬ 
lied  trades  against  it  is  cer¬ 

tain  that  “there  must  he  something 
wnmg  in"— Washington. 

*  *  * 

That  nobody  in  the  industry  has 
a  gootl  word  to  say  lor  M-388  in  its 
present  lorm  i1(h-s  not  iiulicate  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  ol  the 
trade  to  accept  its  wartime  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Man  ami  boy,  the  textile 
trades  are  as  resp(»nsible  as  any 
other  group  in  .America,  and  it 
doesn’t  lake  much  study  »»1  the 
testimony  belore  the  Smith  C^om- 
mittee  to  understand  why  they  are 
“agitt”  it.  Men  whose  res|)onsibility 
cannot  he  cpieslioned  said  without 
reservation  that  M-388  would  put 
thetn  and  other  quality  houses  out 
of  business,  without  achieving  its 
intended  purpose. 

*  «  * 

What's  the  matter  with  N'ed 
Allen's  suggestion  that  the  order  be 
withdrawn,  while  men  and  women 
of  practical  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  be  invited  to  cooperate  with 
WPB  in  the  drafting  of  a  new 
order  that  will  achie\e  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  present  one  without  its 
ruinous  effects?  Nothing,  that  we 
can  see. 

«  *  • 

Morris  Haft,  the  well  known  coat 
manufacturer,  matle  sense,  we 
thought,  when  he  proposed  that 
instead  of  the  highly  technical  and 
complex  regulation,  M-388,  the 
government  tell  the  industry  in 
plain,  simple  wtuds  everybody  can 
understand,  the  number  of  low- 
priced  garments  that  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  then  call  u|X)n  the 
qualified  members  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  to  produce 
them.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 


ijidustry  would  do  the  job? 

.Maybe  such  a  plan  has  some 
bugs  in  it.  but  at  least  everyone 
(oncerned,  from  the  smallest  mill 
or  manufacturer  to  the  littlest  re¬ 
tail  shop,  would  understand  what 
it  was  all  about.  It  looks  like  a 
rather  simple  approach  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  made  complex 
.by  technicalities. 

•  •  * 

Of  course,  under  .Mr.  Haft’s  plan 
the  manufacturers  would  want  to 
be  assured  that  the  stores  woidd 
bu\  the  garments  after  they  are 
produced.  WPB  must  have  this  in¬ 
formation.  or  they  would  not  have 
projjosed  .M-H88. 

*  *  * 

From  the  volume  of  protests  that 
have  come  from  the  mamdaciurers 
of  ipialitv  slacks  for  women,  we  had 
the  idea  for  a  while  that  slacks 
alone  hail  been  selected  as  the 
one  garment  to  be  discriminated 
against  in  M-;f88.  I'hen  we  read 
Ned  .Allen’s  brief  giving  a  long  list 
of  items  which  we  certaittlv  would 
put  on  an  essential  prioritv  list  and 
which  WPB  diiln’t. 

.Now  we  don’t  mean  to  question 
the  essentiality  of  wmneti’s  slacks, 
but  we  will  sav  that  they  never 
appealed  to  us  for  that  reason. 

Pric*  Control  and  Profits 

Ralph  Goldsmith.  Lansburgh, 
Washington,  1).  C.,  speaking  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  this  month,  put  retailing 
again  squarely  on  record  ftivoring 
effective  price  control  while  the 
emergency  lasts.  I’he  N’RDG.A,  he 
said,  favors  limiting  the  act  to  one 
year  again;  he  urged  that  neither 
manufacturer  nor  retailer  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  an  item  without  the 
right  to  cover  costs  and  a  nominal 
profit.  He  made  several  other  per¬ 
tinent  suggestions.  Every  retailer 
should  read  his  statement  in  this 
issue  of  I'hk  Bi:i.lkti.n, 

*  *  * 

The  facts  about  store  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  presented  by  Mr.  Gold¬ 


smith,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  be  re¬ 
pealed  too  often.  Retailing  gener¬ 
ally  has  been  getting  come  pretti 
bad  publicity  during  the  war  w-ith 
regard  to  profits.  He  showed  that 
after  taxes,  (and,  of  course,  that  is 
what  counts,  lorresponding  as  it 
does  with  the  “take  home”  pay  ol 
the  worker  or  employee)  the  profits 
of  department  stores  anil  chain 
stores  have  gone  down  gradually 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  in 
19-fa  they  were  below  the  peace¬ 
time  average  of  the  193(1  through 
19.39  period. 

Community  Planning 

I  he  .New  York  l  imes  has  just 
issueil  a  booklet  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  postwar  advertising  by  cities, 
counties  and  states,  which  should 
l:e  founil  esjx-cially  helpful  to  com- 
muuities  planning  postwar  ilevelop 
meni.  It  includes  such  subjects  as 
selling  a  community;  advertising 
objectiies;  acquiring  industries; 
adding  new  Imsiness;  building 
tourist  trade;  raising  funds;  select¬ 
ing  media;  selling  the  folks  back 
home,  and  other  valuable  material 
to  aid  planners  in  shaping  and 
pleting  their  plans. 

Showdown  on  Persians 

While  the  stores  have  been 
watching  the  progress  of  M-388 
they  probably  have  not  followed 
an  et|ually  important  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Gommission 
where  the  question,  “\Vhen  is  a 
Persian  Lamb  coat  Persian?”  is 
Ixing  aired.  'Fhis  hearing  may 
settle  for  all  time  an  argument 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
trade  for  years.  Fhe  Gommission, 
as  we  understand  it,  contends  that 
skins  coming  from  .Southwest 
•Africa,  as  many  of  them  have  since 
the  war  in  increasing  numbers 
yearly,  are  not  Persian,  and  should 
lie  designated  as  “Grossbreeds.” 
The  respondent.  The  Tailored 
Woman,  New  York,  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  that  the  Gom- 
mission’s  position  is  wrong. 
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1  lie-  (uiininatioi)  ol  ruse 

shoiilil  settle  the  matter  whith  has 
hii  n  (Ichatcd  hark  and  forth  in  the 
trade  ever  since  the  rulings  were 
i>.Mietl  l>y  the  Commission  in  1938. 
Stores  liave  lx.‘en  cited  lor  viola¬ 
tions  ol  the  Persian  lamb  provision 
during  the  intervening  years  and 
as  lar  as  we  know  all  heretofore 
ha\e  preferred  to  sign  stipulations 
leaxing  the  (juestion  unsettled  in 
the  minds  of  most  people  in  the 
industry  including  themselves. 

Gimb«l's  S*lls  Cool 

With  department  stores  adding 
all  kinds  of  new  items  never  before 
solil  by  them  until  the  war,  natur- 
allv  we  were  not  as  surprised  as 
we  otherxvise  would  ha\e  lK‘en 
when  we  learned  that  CiimlK‘1  liros., 
Philadelphia,  actually  have  gone 
into  the  business  of  selling  coal.  It’s 
a  new  type  of  packaged  coal  that 
can  be  handled  and  sold  without 
the  customary  dirt  and  s<K)t  which 
g(K-s  with  the  old  type  of  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  it  is  being  handled 
by  the  store  to  help  out  in  the  fuel 
shortage  and  (ustomers  can  learn 
all  about  it  Iwlore  buying.  I'he 
store  has  installed  on  its  fifth  floor 
a  furnace  under  the  direction  of 
fuel  experts  w'ho  answer  all  the 
(piestions.  Looks  like  a  “first”  to  its. 

Cotton  Weok  Plans 

1  here  may  not  be  sufheient  cotton 
Items  this  vear  to  get  excited  al)Oul 
for  a  whole  week,  but  nevertheless 
the  Cotton  I'extile  hisiitute  is  not 
going  to  lose  the  value  of  accumu¬ 
lated  advertising  and  promotion 
built  over  the  years  through  this 
well  known  industry  xvide  event. 
Itistead  of  promoting  cotton  goods 
to  the  consumer,  however,  the  week 
of  May  20  to  26  xvill  Ite  devoted 
to  stressing  the  military  importance 
of  cottons,  with  explanations  of  the 
reasons  why  there  .are  shortages  of 
many  staple  items  along  with  the 
need  for  conservation  and  careful 
buying. 

Radio  Businoss 

We  don’t  want  to  get  into  a 
jxjsiwar  reconversion  discussion 
again  until  it  is  certain  that  indus¬ 
try  xvill  be  given  a  green  light  to 
go  ahead  on  limited  civilian  pro¬ 
duction,  but  you,  too,  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  recent  release  by  \V'est- 
inghouse  to  the  effect  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  recently  showed  that  60  million 


Jeankttf  Moser 

Mrs.  .Moser  was  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  Sales  Promotion  Director  ol 
Hl(x>niingdaie’s.  For  the  past  six 
years  she  hatl  been  atlvertising 
manager  of  the  store. 

ladio  sets  in  homes  todax  are  not 
built  to  receive  FM  broadcasts. 
.\fter  the  xvar  all  but  their  loxvest 
pricetl  machines  xvill  be  built  to 
receive  programs  from  F.M  stations. 
Sixty  million  radios,  they  calculate, 
xvill  keep  the  industry  at  peak  jrro- 
duction  for  six  years. 

Ona«Year  Torm  for  fha  Prosidant 

File  .Minneapolis  Knitting  Works 
apparently  do  a  job  xvhen  they  set 
out  to  do  it.  While  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  been  involved  in 
xvhether  xve  should  or  should  not 
limit  a  presidential  term  to  ixvo 
terms  of  four  years  each,  they  have 
just  put  into  effect  a  one-xear  term 
and  no  succession.  Fhe  president 
anil  jtxx’o  X  ice  presidents  make  np 
J-the  thfeei'  execuiixe  officers  of  the 
edmpany,  and  the  office  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  rotates  xvith  the  three.  I  hese 
, officers  make  up  a  Policy  Planning 
Committee  which  ojx.*rates  the 
business.  Each  heads  np  one  of  the 
three  divisions— Finance  and  .Ac¬ 
counting  C^ontrol,  Production  and 
Purchasing,  and  Distribution  and 
Sales.  Might  xvork  in  a  retail  store? 

Postwar  Horvost 

With  the  next  xvar  Ixjnd  drive 
s<Kjn  to  Ire  opened— we  don’t  know 
of  any  more  effective  way  of  getting 
over  the  idea  behind  war  bond 
selling  than  the  “jjostwar  harvest” 
displays  by  Carson  Pirie  Scott  8c 
Co.,  Chicago.  Nobody  could  miss 
the  |xrint.  Just  simple  displays  of 


J<.IjTH  Stein 

Mrs.  Stein  has  been  appointed 
■Atlvertising  Manager  of  Kltxmi- 
ingdale’s  to  succeed  Mrs.  Moser. 

She  xvas  formerly  atlvertising 
manager  of  Franklin  Simon. 

major  electrical  appliances  and 
htnisexvares  items  xvith  an  enlarged 
xvar  Ixmd  in  the  front  center.  The 
store  emphasized  that  items  were 
nt)t  lt)r  sale  noxx'— but  the  Ixmds 
xvere;  and  Ixmd  hoarders  could  buy 
the  merchandise  after  the  xvar. 

Stockings  of  Stool 

Up  to  noxv,  Walter  1  tiwer, 
president  of  the  -American  Iron 
atul  Steel  Institute,  has  or  should 
have  the  affection  of  a  lot  of  .Amer- 
ca’s  once  upon  a  time  gentler  sex. 
He  promises  that  in  the  postwar 
|M;ri<xl  there  will  be  hosiery  made 
from  stainless  steel  thread.  Sounds 
tex)  gixxf  to  Ixi  true  to  everylxxly 
but  the  thousands  in  the  hosiery 
industry.  From  there  it  should  fie 
just  a  step,  or  maybe  xve  should  say 
a  “leg”,  to  the  idea  of  luxiking  up 
a  battery  arrangement  for  supply¬ 
ing  heat  in  the  cold  xveather.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  has  done  it  successfully 
with  blankets.  In  the  summer  time 
such  hose  could  come  in  handy  for 
scratching  matches. 

Baby  Wook 

Sponsors  of  National  Baby  Week 
jjromise  a  great  consumer  interest 
in  this  event  this  year.  It  would 
seem  that  the  stores  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  opjxirtunity  to  promote  the 
week  of  .April  29th  to  May  5th  as 
a  public  relations  event,  if  not  for 
the  selling  of  merchandise.  Is  there 
a  better  way  to  make  friends  for 
the  store? 
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Revolution  in  Rugland 


I 


A  view  of  the  model  showroom  opened  in 
January  by  Mohawk  to  demonstrate  a  sttue 
of  ideas  for  improving  layout  and  selling 
equipment  in  the  floor  covering  department. 
One  of  the  features,  shown  here,  is  a  series 
(»f  model  room  spaces  where  style  and  color 
harmony  of  furniture,  wall  paper  and  fltjor 
coverings  can  be  demonstrated.  'Fliis  is  in 
line  with  the  industry’s  program  of  merchan¬ 
dise  coordination  with  other  homefurnish- 
ings  groups.  Raised  platforms  eliminate 
some  of  the  backbreaking  labor  usually 
associated  with  showing  rugs  to  a  customer. 
Another  fixturing  idea  is  the  pull-out  device 
shown  at  the  right. 

Like  other  manufacturers,  this  company 
offers  a  planning  service  tcj  retailers.  Depart¬ 
ment  requirements  are  surveyed,  new  layouts 
are  created  with  the  aid  of  scale  models, 
photographs  are  made  of  the  miniature  set¬ 


up,  and  working  blueprints  are  supplied. 
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A  survey  of  some  far-reaching 
programs  which  aim  to  improve 
sales  volume  in  floor  coverings 
by  modernizing  the  department. 
Manufacturers  and  designers,  and 
some  retailers,  have  portfolios 
crammed  with  new  ideas.  Tlieir 
methods  differ,  hut  the  purpose  is 
always  the  same  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  salesman  to  sell,  easier  for 
the  customer  to  buv. 


riiis  view  III  the  Mohawk  sIiowtimiiii  shows  the  raised 
platlorins.  the  piill-oiit  Fixtures,  uiiohstnisively  installed 
.dfiii^  the  wall.  and.  at  the  lar  end,  roll  fixtures  whieh 
drainatiially  dis|rlay  color  anti  texture  iti  lull  scale. 


liv  William  West 


OL’CH  a  tiiaich  to  a  gallon  ol  gas  and  you  get 
combustion,  which 


results.  For  ignition  causes 
creates  light,  heat,  jrower. 

Show  goods  intelligently  and  yott  gel  results.  For 
such  presentation  stimulates  customer  interest, 
which  increases  traffic,  volume,  profits. 

Dttring  the  past  year  or  two,  while  many  a  big 
carpet  mill  has  been  cheerfully  devoting  nine-tenths 
of  its  production  facilities  to  the  war,  nearly  every¬ 
one  has  come  to  agree  that  when  peace  comes  the 
IlcKir  covering  industry  can  grow  50  per  cent  larger 
than  its  prewar  stature.  .\  double-barreled  nuKlern- 
i/ation  is  planned:  more  up-to-date  salesmanship  in 
more  up-to-date  surroundings. 

.Fhe  art  of  selling  lies  not  in  words,  spoken  or 
written,  but  in  adecpiate  physical  presentation  of 
merchandise  to  one  or  all  of  the  five  senses.  A 
simple  and  not  unpleasant  test  should  suffice  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  this  axiom:  Fake  a  tjuart 
of  champagne  that  is  at  rcKim  temperature  and  pour 
a  bit  of  it  into  a  thick  balhriKim  tumbler.  Drink 
hearty. 

Fhen  wait  a  quarter-hour,  during  which  interval 
you  will  ice  the  nearly  fidl  bottle  of  champagne  in 
a  bucket  and  will  select  from  the  butler's  pantry 
one  of  those  excpiisitely  etched  thampagne  glasses 
that  your  granduncle  purchased  so  many  years  ago 
at  Fiffany’s.  Fill  that  glass.  Drink  hearty.  .  .  .  Same 
wine  as  you  drank  in  the  balhnxim,  but  it  tastes 
(piite  different— enormously  improved  because  of  in¬ 
telligent  presentation  to  your  eye,  nose,  ear  and 
palate.  Elementary  Watson. 

Few  stores  will  openly  dispute  the  logic  of  this 
selling  formula.  But  for  some  reason  there  is  many 
a  store  that  has  in  the  past  stopped  short  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  floor  covering  department.  In  such 
a  store  the  attitude  of  management  seems  to  have 
lieen: 

“Rugs  are  rugs.  .So  we  pile  them  on  the  floor. 
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()l  course  ihe  tusioiiitr  has  lo  stand  and  walk  and 
stoop,  while  the  safesinan  hops  and  heaves  and 
hauls.  That’s  the  way  we’ve  been  selling  rugs  lor 
the  better  part  of  a  centry.  My  granddaddy  startetl 
this  store,  and  1  tell  von  he’d  revolve  rapidly  iti  his 
rosewood  casket  it  I  e\er  let  any  high-priced,  horse- 
fat  ed  designer  consince  me  that  we  ought  tt)  make 
rug  selling  easier.” 

Fortunately  the  number  of  stores  guilty  of  such 
reactionary  reasoning  is  shrinking  daily.  F'or  this  is 
the  third  year  during  which  the  Carpet  Institute, 
in  collaboration  with  members  of  NRlXi.V  and 
has  been  at  work  on  solid  plans  lor  obtaiti- 
ing  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  postwar  dollar. 
.\n  eser-mountitig  proportioti  of  retailers  has  been 
convinced  that  it  is  thoroughly  reasonable  to  aim 
for  a  postwar  gaiti  of  .")0  per  cent.  Such  a  gain  can 
be  reali/eti  only  bv  better-trained  salesmen  o|>erat- 
ing  in  iiKKferni/ed  Hoor  covering  departments.  Sitch 
mtxlerni/ation,  the  subject  of  this  report,  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  lx*st  discussed  if  viewed  from  various  angles 
in  the  following  order:  .\rea  of  Department;  Loca¬ 
tion;  Lighting;  Decoration;  F'ixtures;  .\rrangement 
of  SU)ck  and  Model  Rtnuns. 

First:  Space 

.\lthough  there  are  several  schools  of  thought  re¬ 
garding  nuxlerni/ation  of  lighting,  hxtures  and 
other  features  of  the  department,  the  industry  seems 
to  be  of  one  mind  regarding  Hoor  area.  I  he  Hrst 
concern  of  the  up-and-coming  department  head  is 
more  space.  Fie  recognizes  that  the  Hoor  covering 
department,  orphan  of  the  store,  l«)ng  used  to 
quarters  comparable  to  the  maid’s  nxmi,  must  be 
given  adequate  space  in  which  to  operate  if  it  is  to 
come  into  its  rightful  inheritance,  that  30  per  cent 
postwar  gain.  .So  he  doesn’t  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
war.  .Already  he’s  singing  his  song  to  tnanagement, 
that  Prelude  to  Postwar  which  will  help  determine 
merchandising  policy  and  methcxl  of  operating  the  . 
department  he  heads. 

In  his  brief,  or  in  the  scribble  on  his  cuH,  are  to 
be  found  present  area  of  his  department,  prewar 
area  and  requested  postwar  area.  He  has  estimates 
of  postwar  volume  on  carpets,  small  rugs,  rug  cush¬ 
ions,  hard  surface.  His  supporting  data  will  present 
compactly  selections  from  facts  and  Hgures  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  Government  and  trade  associations,  and 
authoritative  forecasts  from  other  sources  within  or 
without  the  industry. 

He  may  point  out  that  his  department  does  S31 
per  f(K)t  per  year,  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  store’s 
total  volume.  He’ll  concede  that  H<x)r  coverings 
carry  a  slightly  smaller  gross  margin  than  dcx;s  fur¬ 
niture  but  that,  as  in  most  stores,  furniture  is  sell¬ 
ing  fewer  dollars  per  square  f<M)t  than  is  H(X)r  cov¬ 
erings.  He’ll  underline  the  fact  that  H«x>r  cover¬ 
ing  inventory  and  turnover  parallel  furniture’s,  and 
its  gross  margin  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
appliances.  In  short,  like  a  boy  asking  his  parents 
for  his  first  “longies”,  the  Hoor  covering  head  who 
today  asks  for  more  space  come  postwar  is  likely 
to  imbue  his  store’s  chief  executives  with  much  of 
his  own  enthusia.sm  regarding  the  V-Day  outlook 
for  his  department. 


Location 

Obv  iously  fixation  is  a  factor  of  highest  impoi  t- 
ance  to  a  Hoor  covering  department.  .Aparently  no 
one  is  content  with  having  the  department  situated 
on  dead-end  aisles,  tucking  it  away  in  the  rear  ol  the 
eighth  Hoor,  back  of  the  toy  department.  On  the 
other  hand  no  one  advocates  ejecting  tosmetics. 
hosiery,  jewelry  atul  other  impulse-purchased  mer¬ 
chandise  from  their  standard  street-Hoor  fix:atit)ns 
in  order  to  give  the  space  over  to  Hoor  coverings; 
yet  except  for  the  street  Hoor  every  other  Hoor  in  the 
store,  from  basement  to  roof,  tleserves  study  by  the 
Hoor  covering  department  head. 

He  will  seek  a  fixation  that  makes  possible  co¬ 
ordinated  selling,  or  call  it  ensemble  selling;  so 
he  will  want  to  be  near  departments  that  carry  dra¬ 
peries,  lamps,  furniture,  upholstery  fabrics,  wall¬ 
paper  and  so  on.  His  department  can  help  other 
departments  as  much  as  they  can  help  his.  So,  after 
underlining  the  measurable  per-square-foot  income 
of  his  department,  he  will  not  neglect  to  point  out 
to  management  certain  immeasurable  profits  which 
Hoor  covering  brings  to  the  store  in  the  form  of 
iraffic  for  adjacent  dejjartments. 

Light 

I'here  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to  subordi¬ 
nate  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  Hoor  coverings  and 
play  up  the  fashion  angle.  Light  makes  color  and 
color  makes  fashion.  Those  we  interviewed  were 
all  eager  to  talk  about  light.  Typically,  one  of  c)ur 
informants  said:  “Without  light  there  can  be  no 
color.  -V  room  cannot  be  furnished  harmoniously 
if  its  colors  clash.  The  well-advised  consumer 
selects  her  carpeting  before  she  gives  attention  to 
draperies  and  furniture,  for  since  her  Ifixtr  covering 
has  a  far  larger  area  than  any  other  textile  in  the 
room,  its  color  will  dominate  or  else  play  the  most 
important  supporting  role.  I  was  much  impressed 
by  an  exhibit  at  the  recent  Ghicago  market  open¬ 
ing:  a  shadow  box  in  which  was  tlis|)laved  a  strip 
of  cream-color  carpet  which  rapidly  changed  into 
blue  and  other  colors  because  of  an  automatic  alter¬ 
nation  of  four  diHerent  lighting  effects.  .A  woman 
who  buys  a  blue  rug  and  finds  that  in  her  living 
room  it  is  apparently  a  dirty  browti  isn’t  very 
happy.” 

•All  interviewed  spoke  favorably  of  Huorescent 
lighting  for  the  Hoor  covering  department,  but  all 
made  incandescent  lighting  their  first  choice,  feel¬ 
ing  that  until  the  war  allows  Huorescent  lights  to 
become  more  common  in  the  .American  home,  in¬ 
candescent  lighting  of  carpet  displays  offers  the 
best  means  of  duplicating  home  lighting.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  also  that  incandescence  imparts 
more  warmth  to  colors  and  is  less  likely  to  distort 
them.  General  opinion  was  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  customers  to  examine  carpeting  under  daylight, 
actual  or  simulated;  in  fact  many  favored  walling 
up  windows  of  the  selling  department  so  that  there 
might  be  no  conffict  between  natural  and  artificial 
lighting. 

•As  to  direct  lighting  vs.  indirect  lighting,  about 
half  of  those  questioned  argued  strongly  for  in- 
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tlireit  lighting,  whenever  ceiling  height  ot  the  tle- 

apurtinent  permits;  the  others  tuinul  direct  lighting 

little  less  acceptable  than  the  indirect. 

Some  manulactnrers  employ  shadow-lK)x  exhibits, 
similar  to  the  Chicago  exhibit  mentioned  above, 
thereby  emphasizing  that  their  care  in  selection  of 
colors  and  dyeing  of  yarns  makes  chameleon-like 
changes  of  color  impossible.  , 

Decoration 

•After  a  floor  covering  department  has  been  given 
adecpiate  space  in  a  desirable  location  that  is  ap¬ 
propriately  lighted,  there  is  the  matter  of  decora¬ 
tion  to  consider:  tlecoration  of  l)ackground,  walls, 
woodwork  and  siith  like.  I'here  are  no  two  sch(M)ls 
of  thought  alM)ut  this  angle  of  selling.  .All  think  the 
same  at  least.  Not  all  act  upon  their  beliefs.  ^ 

Visit  even  front-rank  department  stores  today  and 
_  „  observe  whether  you  lind  what  is  so  universally 

‘u.  t  advocated:  a  well-marketl,  broad  entrance  through 

which  one  passes  into  a  colorful,  well-kept  floor 
covering  department.  Half  the  time  one  doesn’t. 
^SB  Like  a  camel  trying  to  scrouge  through  the  eye  of 

1  .  needle,  you  hnally  locate  the  department.  It  is 

likely  to  be  pretty  shabby.  .A  moving-van  man 
the  whole  department  with  his  favor- 
initials  “M  &  S”  .  .  .  marred  and  scarred.  For 
walls,  woodwork,  floors,  counters,  pillars,  lamp- 
shailes,  furniture,  etc.,  are  shabby.  Perhaps  5,000 
feet  or  of  il(M>r  are  covered  with  taupe  cotton 
Brussels  so  sleazy  and  thin  that  it  has  become  pretty 
disreputable. 

look  up  to  find  that  the  expanse 

a  chair,  nor  a  floor  sign,  nor  a  photograph  of  an 
interior.  I'here  are,  however,  some  small  rugs 

Steps  in  an  .Mexantler  Sinith  planning  j«)b,  done  in  a  large  store  reqtiiring  y.'iOO  stpiare  feet  of  flottr  spate  for 
the  depaittneni.  1  lie  pliotogiaplis  sltow  the  way  inerchandise  has  heen  displayed  in  the  past.  The  new  floor 
plan  shows  wide  tralhc  aisles,  ein|)hasis  on  segreation  of  different  types  of  inercfiandise,  dramatic  display 
arrangenients  at  the  entraiKe,  aiul  spot  displays  througiiout. 


LICHTeO  DUG  DISPLAY- 


<t*i» 

FICUBCD 


3-4'BBOAOIOOMI 


IICHTKD  CABINET 


ZT-sV  PIATFOB/N* 


gUG  DISPIAY 


SMALL  DUG  SECTION 


CABINET 


CABINET 


LINOLEUM  CUTTING  B(X)M 


MAIN  ENTBANC' 
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1  he  Bigelow  Sanford  planning  service  clcinonstrates  how 
the  structural  handicap  of  door  space  under  a  balcony 
can  be  turned  into  an  asset,  rilted  bins  hold  a  large 
sample  array  of  stock,  and  the  problem  space  is  con¬ 
verted  into  an  attractive  "shop." 


Model  r<H>ms  in  the  .Mohawk  shownMun.  .At  small  cost, 
and  using  little  enough  space  for  the  important  residts 
achieved,  a  store  can  easily  install  this  feature. 


.\  little  close  of  drama  can  he  used  to  advantage  if 


door  coverings  are  to  be  fashion-merchandised.  Here 


it  is  in  an  impressive  wall  display  at  .Mohawk. 


athxed  to  the  walls,  rugs  conspicuously  soiled.  Vou 
start  to  examine  the  piles  of  rugs,  but  after  half  an 
hour  of  playing  squat  tag  you  tire  of  trying  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  scribbling  that  appears  on  tiny  tags. 

I  he  tacit  excuse  offered  by  the  whole  layout,  not 
uncommon  today  in  big  and  little  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is;  “Listen,  Mister,  don't  \ou 
know  there’s  a  war  going  on?”  i 

\’ery  different  is  the  attitude  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Invariably  their  selling  cpiarters  speak  elo¬ 
quently  of  their  determination  to  point  the  way  lor 
retailers  who  seek  to  moderni/e  their  carpet  depart¬ 
ments.  .Step  into  any  big  carpet  manufacturer's 
selling  offices  and  you  find  yourself  in  surroundings 
as  spacious  as  Willow  Run,  as  luxuriously  furnished 
as  Shrangri-la.  Ihe  housc'keeping  is  excellent- 
starting  of  course  with  acres  of  magnificent  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting. 

.Mthough,  as  mited  above,  many  retail  rug  de¬ 
partments  have  a  down-at-the-heel  apj>earance  these 
days,  up  and  coming  stores  are  using  their  ingenuitv 
to  devise  ways  of  keeping  things  as  new  and  shining 
as  a  peeled  egg,  despite  war  restrictions  and  short¬ 
age  of  manpower.  They  know  that  a  sloppy-looking 
department  in  1945  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  extra 
advertising  to  convince  customers  in  1946  and  1947 
that  it  has  washed  its  face,  changed  its  clothes  and 
is  all  set  to  sell  up-to-the-minute  merchandise  in 
moderni/ed  surroundings.  Many  of  the  moderi/a- 
tion  suggestions  made  by  manufacturers  and  many 
of  the  plans  submitted  by  store  designers  cannot 
l;e  put  into  effect  until  the  war  is  over,  tint  that 
isn't  true  of  ail  their  ideas— and  it  is  especially  not 
true  of  the  improvements  that  could  be  effected  b\ 
conscientious  housekeeping. 

Fixtures 

.All  consulted  agree  that  the  industry  has  recently 
designed  numerous  fixtures  that  greatly  facilitate 
selling.  The  general  attitude  was  that  of  the  man¬ 
aging  director  of  one  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
department  stores,  who  said:  “.As  you’ve  observed, 
we’ve  made  few  improvements  in  our  department 
during  the  past  dozen  years.  But  we  have  definitely 
laid  plans  for  complete  modernization.  Details  have 
not  been  decided  but  we’ll  install  any  and  eveiv 
sort  of  fixture  that  will  ^ive  us  reason  for  thinking, 
as  in  the  past,  that  ours  is  one  of  the  smartest  floor 
covering  departments  in  the  country.  Meanwhile 
we  try  to  keep  our  department  well-grtMtmed.  in¬ 
viting.” 

.Manufacturers  almost  unanimously  advocate  use 
of  cabinets  for  display  of  small  samples  of  carpeting. 
One  manufacturer  employs  shallow  wall-shelving 
for  his  3/4  yard  samples,  which  are  simply  pulled 
out  and  examined  like  so  many  lKK)ks.  Other  sam¬ 
ple  cabinets  have  wheels  under  each  shelf,  which 
liolds  two  to  ten  samples.  Each  shelf  becomes  a 
movable  tray.  I'o  show  simultaneously  several  vari¬ 
ations  of  a  given  color,  several  trays  can  be  pulled 
out  to  different  distances.  One  manufacturer  uses 
trays  that  pull  out  a  slight  pitch,  a  better  visual 
angle  than  the  horizontal. 

Our  informants  were  agreed  that  these  samples 
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Mohowk  Model  Showrooms  set  stage  for  BIG  postwar  profits 


jljjj.-  ^  Alohawk's  new  Retail  Layout 

HjU-  Serviee  just  made  available  to 

earpet  retailers  is  still  another 
i  inereliandising  innovation  from 

the  “mill  with  the  retail  view- 

A  The  Model  Retail  Showroom, 

located  at  Moliawk's  New  York 
MElCHANOniNCTHEFlvIPOINTSTARWAY  City  Salesrooms,  offers  an  entire- 
r^,  ...THI  MOHAWK  WAYl  ly  new  concept  in  carpet  display. 

Around  this  a  completely  differ- 
■■  WMV  technique  has  been  evolved 

VMV  for  selling 

era.  You  are  invited  to  see  this 

The  Mill  trith  the  Retail  Viewpoint  when  you  are  in  New  York. 

If  you  can’t  come  to  Mohawk's 
new  Retail  Display  Room,  then 


a  Model  Showroom  will  come  to 
you  — through  your  Mohawk  Dis¬ 
tributor!  We  will  show  you  an 
actual,  Va  *”•  scale,  minutely  de¬ 
tailed  Model  Showroom.  This 
Mohawk  miniature  will  help  you 
understand  the  problems  to  be 
encountered  in  postwar  carpet 
selling  —  and  how  to  meet  them 
successfully  and  profitably. 

Make  it  your  business  to  see 
this  miniature  at  your  Mohawk 
Distributor's.  It  can  help  you 
modernize  your  own  showroom 
—it  will  help  your  earpet  business 
grow,  even  against  the  stiffest 
postwar  competition! 


in  War  Production' 


'for  High  Achicvomtnf 


New  York  City  16— Croekett  *  Buss,  Inc. 
New  York  City  16— l.sck  Carpet  Co..  Inc. 
Rochester  4— <’oluTYihi«  Distributors.  Inc. 
Syracuse  16— Distributors,  Inc. 
Utica  4 — Columbia  Distributors,  Xiic. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GreoiiviDv — AlUson*Erwiu  Co. 

TtNNESSEE 

Chattsiiocifts  H— J.  J.  Haines 

Knoxville  H - J.  J.  Haities 

Memphis  3~-Renard  Linoleum  A  Rue  Co. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1 — Peaslee-Gaulliert  Corp. 

Dallas  1— Renard  Linoleum  A  Ruff  Co. 

El  Paso— El  Paso  Wholesale  Carrwt  A 
Furniture  Co..  Inc. 

Houston  1— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

Houston  2 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Ruff  Co. 

San  Aiitun.o  0 — Peaslee>Gaulbert  Corp. 

UTAH 

Salt  i-^kv  City — Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

Hicbmuiid— J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

WASHINGYON 

Seattle  14— Marshall-Welts  Co. 

Seattle  1 — Murray  11.  Marsh  Co. 

Spokane— Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Spokane  S^Murray  U.  Marsli  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — Guthne-Morrls-Campbell  Co. 
Huntinfftoii  7 — Watts.  Ritter  A  Co. 
Parkersburff-.— Guthrie*Moms«Campbell  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3— Neidhoefer  A  Co. 


KENTUCKY 

loiiisville  2 — Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 
I.0U1SV1IIC  1 Pcaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

LOUISIANA 

Monro*-— .Monnx'  Hardware  Co. 

New  Orleans  13— RenarU  Lino.  A  Ruff  Co. 

MARYLAND 

n-iltimoiX'  :t — Butler  Brothers 
Baltimore  1—3.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  14— >4uhiian  Levin  Co. 

Boston  111 — Prescott  A  Co. 

Spriiifffield  4 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit— Buhl  Sons  Co. 

Detroit  26 — Lott  A  Geekler 
Grand  Rapids  2^LoCt  A  Ceckter 

MINNESOTA 

MinneaiHiiiK  ;j — HutU-r  Brothers 
Uinneaixiiis  0 — Laslier  Carpet  A  Lino.  Co. 


ALABAMA 

nirmitiffham  3— Renard  Lino.  A  Ruff  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

I  os  AiiKvIes  14 — Butler  Brolhers 
lot  Aoceles— Murray  It.  Mar^ii  Co.  ' 

.**aii  Francisco  li* — ButU-r  Brotliers 
San  Fruncisct^— Murray  B.  .Marsh  Co. 

COLORADO 

Denver  2— Kcnard  Linoleum  A  Ruff  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven  11— Cuiinan  Levin  Co. 

FLORIDA 

J;irkM>nville  (»— Peaslee.Gauthert  Corp, 

Mtaint  36— Irviiiff  Distributors.  Inc. 

Miami  27 — Peaslcw-Gaultiert  Corp. 

Yanii>a  1— Pcaslee*Gaulbert  Corp. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — Peasloc*Gaulbert  CcMp. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicriffo  8— Glahman  Bros. 

Cliicai;o  54— Neidhoefer  A  Co. 

Chicaffo  54 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Ruff  Co. 

INDIANA 

Evansville  lu— Small  A  Schelosky  Co. 
IndianafKiIis  4 — Renard  t. inoleum  A  Ruff  Co. 
Richmond — The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Inc. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  O  ■■Renard  Linoleum  A  Ruff  Co. 
Res  Moines  A— Schmitt  A  Henry  Mfff. 

Co..  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Goldsimro— Aliison-Erwin  Co. 

Charlo’ie  1 — Alllson-F.rwin  Co. 

Hiffii  Point— Alliaon.Erwin  Co. 

OHIO 

Cinciniuiti  2 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Ruff  Co. 

Cleveland  15 — Lott  A  Geekler 

Coluiuims  1 5— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahonii.  City  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 
Oklahoiua  City  2 — Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

OREGON 

PortlaiHi  8— .darshall-Welts  Co. 

Portland  — .Murray  U.  Marsh  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown — C  ulumtna  Jubbing  Co. 

Erie — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

Harrisburs — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Philadelphia  Butler  Brothers 
Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  A  Sons 
Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  A  Bro.,  Ine. 
Pittsburgh  22— Geo.  Wehn  A  Co. 

Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Scranton^-Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  3— Colman  Levin  Co. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  8 - Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

Si.  Louis  3— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Omalia  1 — Orchard  A  Wilhelm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton*— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Buffalo  3 — Lott  A  Geekler 
Stiff alo  5— H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 
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Spot  displays  wake  (iistoiiier  enthusiasm.  I'his 
Mohawk  {grouping  tells  a  whole  story  of  style 
and  color  harmony  in  small  space. 

make  selling  less  back-breaking  lor  salesmen,  less 
brain-wearying  tor  customers.  Ihey  pointed  out 
that  by  the  time  a  salesman  and  porter  (courtesy, 
Manpower  Commission)  have  given  the  heave-ho 
to  the  top  fifteen  rugs  in  a  stack  of  twenty,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  get  little  more  than  a  marginal  view  of 
the  bottom  rugs.  So  all  displays  by  manufacturers 
—and  by  many  retailers— these  days  include  that 
relatively  recent  innovation:  a  dozen  or  more  4.() 
by  6  feet  display  platforms  with  samples  of  etpial 
size  that  are  much  easier  to  handle  than  the  usual 
stock  pile. 

As  for  swinging  wall  racks,  they  are  of  most  value 
to  departments  with  restricted  floor  space  and  in 
the  showing  of  fjordered  rugs.  One  of  the  largest 
retailers  saicf,  “We  have  no  use  for  wall  racks  be¬ 
cause  they  show  rugs  at  a  vertical  angle  instead  of 
the  natural  horizontal  angle.  Nor  do  we  ever  show- 
rugs  on  walls.”  But  nearby,  another  retailer,  nearly 
as  large,  continues  to  use  racks  and  covers  his  walls 
with  Oriental* 

.As  to  treatment  of  pillars  and  posts,  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  these  unsightly  relics  of  a  past 
architectural  age  can  be  modernized  with  wallb«)ard 
or  sheet  mirror,  or  used  for  shadow-box  displays  of 
rugs,  draperies,  wallpaper,  etc.  Or  they  can  be 
equipped  with  simple  panel  frames  for  room  effects, 
or  display  platforms  or  rounded  sofas  can  Ik?  built 
around  pillars  and  jjosts. 

As  to  showing  broadlfKnn  carpeting  in  rugs  of 
9x12  size  vs.  displays  of  long  rolls  on  the  floor,  or 
dummy  rolls  affixed  to  the  wall,  there  was  no  argu¬ 
ment.  All  informants  agreed  that  the  day  of  the 
9x12  has  passed,  and  good  riddance,  for  all  sales¬ 
men  should  try  to  sell  either  a  room-size  rug  or  a 
wall-to-wall  job. 

Stock  Arrangement,  Model  Rooms 

The  importance  of  well-arranged  stock,  the  value 
of  model  rooms,  was  not  disputed  by  our  interview¬ 
ees.  .All  agree  that  floor  coverings  should  strive  for 
stock  made  visible  as  possible  and  so  arranged  that 
“step-up”  sales  are  facilitated. 

If  appropriate  rugs  are  shown  on  platforms  ad- 


.Mexaiuler  Sniitli  Mijfgcsts  a  simple  display  unit 
attatlied  to  a  pillar.  Back  of  the  shelf  unit  is  a 
built-in  seat. 


jacent  to  model  rooms  or  groupings  of  furniture  or 
fabrics,  selling  will  be  made  easier.  Model  rooms, 
or  “roomettes"  no  larger  than  a  cotqde  of  phone 
booths,  were  given  “unanimous  consent”  by  our 
congress  of  ex))erts,  who  generously  recognized  the 
help  sttch  rooms  give  to  other  departments  whose 
merchandise  is  shown  in  the  display. 

The  Summing  Up 

No  other  industry  in  the  country  has  taken  stich 
elaborate  and  effective  steps  to  help  its  retailers 
modernize  their  selling.  .A  single  manufacturer  has 
iltiring  the  past  decatle  helped  thousands  of  stores 
t»)  remodef  their  tf(K)r  covering  departments— a 
“custom-made”  job  based  on  first-hand  inspection 
by  the  manufacturer’s  engineers,  whose  findings  are 
communicated  to  his  merchandise  and  research  ile- 
partments,  after  which  come  blueprints  and  their 
translation  into  actualities. 

Other  carpet  manufacturers  today  are  doing  simi¬ 
lar  work  by  providing  their  distributors  with  models 
built  on  a  half-inch  scale.  Distributor  and  retailer 
then  work  out  together  new  layouts  and  new 
methods  of  display,  after  which  the  data  are  studieil 
at  the  manufacturer's  headquarters,  which  wotks 
out  a  new  floor  plan  and  forwards  photographs  of 
its  to  the  retailer. 

Naturally  there  are  laggards.  But  most  retailers 
have  accepted  enthusiasticallv  the  idea  of  modern¬ 
ization.  . .  .  The  youngish,  pink-faced,  blonde-haired 
head  of  one  of  this  country’s  finest,  oldest,  largest, 
etc.,  department  stores  leans  across  his  tlesk,  hands 
clasped.  His  eyes  are  muscful,  there  is  nostalgia  in 
his  smile.  “Of  course  you  know  I  started  in  our  rug 
department  as  a  youngster.  I  loved  it.  I  was  happy 
there.  I  often  wish  I  could  meddle  with  the  de¬ 
partment  again.  But  I  won’t  let  myself.  I’m  fifteen 
years  behind  the  times  so  far  as  rugs  go.  But  we’re 
going  to  have  a  wonderful  department  after  the  war 
ends.  .  .  .  There  are  cycles  in  everything.  Maybe 
things  like  Orientals  will  go  their  way,  to  make 
room  for  new  sorts  of  rugs— from  many  lands. 
Especially  from  China.  .  .  .  Boy,  I’d  like  to  get  into 
carpets  again.  I  was  happy  there.” 
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As  a  Founder  Member  of  the  American  Animal  Artists 
Association,  artist  George  Ford  Morris  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  lithographs  of  famous  horses.  He  has 
a  collection  of  more  than  six  hundred  portraits  of  the 
finest  thoroughbreds  of  the  last  three  centuries.  His 
spirited  treatment,  "Snow  Frolic,”  reprtxluced  above, 
is  typical  of  his  justly  celebrated  work. 


In  the  various  merchandise  classifications  pictured 
below,  Rosemary  Products  are  recognized  as  "thorough¬ 
breds"  in  textile  manufacture.  While  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  sharply  restricted,  we  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  these  widely  accepted  products,  made 
right  in  America,  will  be  available  in  ample  quantities 
to  our  many  loyal  customers  and  friends. 


A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


^OUK  SHIFTS  ★  OeCOtAVVe  fABUCS 
MADI  CfOHr  IN  AMIKICA 


TABLE  NAPeHY  *  BED  SPBEAOS  A 
MATTBESS  TICItlNGS  A  '  ElANNELETTE 
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Plasties  Review 


A  QUAR1ERLY  SUMMARY  OF  NEWS  AND  TRENDS  FOR  MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS 


Th*  Plastics  Supply  Pictur* 

Everybody  is  telling  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise  man  how 
im|M)rtant  it  is  to  his  future  wel¬ 
fare  that  he  become  familiar  with 
the  different  types  of  plastics  and 
the  differing  (jualities  they  possess. 
Judging  by  the  number  of  letters 
that  have  reached  Thk  lii!i.i.KTiN 
since  Plastics— Handbook  for  Re¬ 
tailers  was  published  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue,  retailers  want  to  get  on 
with  the  job  of  learning.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  supplies  of  plastics 
for  civilian  g(M>ds  are  so  low  that 
it  is  impossible  to  assemble  a  rep¬ 
resentative  range  of  finished  speci¬ 
mens  for  study.  Some  of  the  plas¬ 
tics  with  the  greatest  future  never 
have  hit  the  civilian  field  at  all; 
other  appeared  firiefly  and  then 
were  taken  over  100  per  cent  for 
military  needs. 

Among  the  more  familiar  plas¬ 
tics,  cellulose  acetate*,  the  most 
common  in  department  store  mer¬ 
chandise,  goes  steadily  higher  on 
the  military  requirements  list;  the 
phenolics*,  which  have  been  under 
tight  control  for  a  long  time,  are 
increasingly  affected  by  shortages  of 
basic  chemicals  w'hich  are  needed 
for  munitions;  and  cellulose  ni¬ 
trate*  production,  affected  by  simi¬ 
lar  shortages,  has  dropped  *40  per 
cent  during  the  past  year.  Except 
for  scrap,  new  supplies  of  the  glass¬ 
like  acrylic*  plastics  are  practically 
unavailable  for  civilian  use. 

riie  prospect  seems  to  be  a  stead¬ 
ily  lessening  supply  of  plastics  mer¬ 
chandise  for  department  stores  un¬ 
til  the  European  war  ends,  and  no 
great  improvement  in  supply  until 
the  Pacific  war  ends.  Meanwhile, 
a  buyer  who  is  puzzled  as  to  why  a 
plastic  should  be  available  for  one 
type  of  merchandise  and  not  an¬ 
other  may  bear  in  mind  that  in 
some  cases  WPB  specifies  allowable 
end  uses;  in  others  the  material 
producer  is  doing  his  best  to  de¬ 
termine  what  end  uses  are  most 
essential;  and  in  still  other  cases 
small  supplies  of  scrap  and  military 
rejects  are  being  employed. 

•For  trade  names,  see  chart  in 
Pi  ASTics— Handbook  for  Retaii.f.rs. 


N«w  Products 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  product 
development  work  proceeds.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  things  buyers  are 
seeing  or  may  expect  to  see: 

•An  aluminum  baby  carriage  will 
have  a  transparent  IuxkI  molded 
of  Plexiglas  (methyl  methacrylate) 
and  sides  of  vinyl-coated  fabric. 
The  carriage  will  have  retractable 
wheels. 

Improsed  shoe  heels  are  being 
injection  molded  of  Lumarith 
(cellulose  acetate)  around  a  wood¬ 
en  core.  .A  new  high-pressure 
molding  method  prevents  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  plastic  covering  from 
the  wooden  core,  and  eliminates 
the  possiliility  of  the  core’s  being 
pushed  out  of  place  during  the 
molding  process.  This  improve¬ 
ment  makes  it  possible  to  take  ad- 
\antage  of  the  rapid  production 
rate  of  injection  molding.  The 
plastic  is  available  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  colors  and  patterns. 

.A  humidifier  is  being  produced 
which  begins  to  discharge  its  vapor 
less  than  one  minute  after  it  is 
plugged  in,  wtirks  elfectively  for 
hours,  and  is  only  five  inches  high 
by  about  eight  inches  long.  It  com¬ 
bines  aluminum  and  a  Durez 
(phenolic)  plastic  selected  because 
of  its  resistance  to  heat,  water  and 
chemicals. 

A  humidifying  unit  for  refrigera¬ 
tors  is  contained  in  a  hanging  per¬ 
forated  case  of  Tenite  (cellulose 
acetate) .  I'lie  manufacturer  of 
this  Pure  Kold  unit  says  that  it  re¬ 
tards  food  changes  due  to  dehydra¬ 
tion  and  neutralizes  food  odors. 
.Another  deodorizing  unit  for  re¬ 
frigerators  (called  .Ads-Orbo-Dor) 
is  molded  of  Lumarith  (cellulose 
acetate) . 

.A  harmonica  is  injection  molded 
in  five  parts  of  Bakelite  jjolystyrene 
and  assembled  in  a  few  seconds,  as 
against. the  time-consuming  hand¬ 
craft  which  used  to  be  required. 
Tone  is  said  to  be  perfect  and  not 
affected  by  atmospheric  changes; 
weight  is  cut  in  half;  the  harmonica 
is  washable,  and,  most  important, 
it  can  be  produced  in  this  country 
at  a  price  which  will  make  it  com¬ 


petitive  with  the  imported  har¬ 
monicas  that  have  previously  had 
the  field  to  themselves.  I'his  defi¬ 
nitely  won’t  be  available  until  the 
war  is  over. 

The  .Army  is  using  waterproof 
match  cases  molded  of  I'enite  II 
(cellulose  acetate  liutyrate) .  The 
material  itself  has  good  water  re¬ 
sistance,  and  an  exceptionally  tight- 
fitting  cover  is  possible  because  the 
threads  by  which  it  screws  on  are 
produced  right  in  the  mold. 

.Another  .Army  idea  is  an  emer¬ 
gency  ration  container  molded  in 
the  form  of  a  flask  of  Lumarith 
EC  (ethyl  cellulose) .  I'he  contents 
—first  aid  kit  and  rations— are  re- 
mo\  ed  and  stowed  elsewhere  by  the 
soldier,  who  then  fills  the  Hask  with 
a  supplemental  supply  of  water. 
He  tapes  the  tight-fitting  cover  in¬ 
to  place,  and  uses  the  small  flask 
opening  for  drinking.  A  printed 
description  of  the  contents  is  im¬ 
pressed  permanently  into  the  Lu¬ 
marith  surface.  A  smaller  flask 
makes  a  waterproof  container  for 
matches. 

Training  for  Buyors 

.Abraham  &  Straus  buyers  will 
attend  a  series  of  discussion  meet¬ 
ings  on  plastics  which  has  been 
arranged  by  Margaret  Spaulding, 
the  store’s  training  director.  Plas¬ 
tics— .A  Handbook  for  Retailers, 
which  'Lhk  Bi  i.i.f.tin  published  in 
c(K)peration  with  the  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry,  will  serve  as  a 
reference  text.  .At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  March  Ifi,  the  speaker 
was  Cieorge  K.  Scribner,  president 
of  SPI,  and  discussion  centered  on 
an  analysis  of  the  Chart  “Plastics 
for  the  Consumer.”  This  chart, 
perhaps  the  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Handbook,  classifies 
trade-named  plastics  by  basic  type, 
rates  each  one  on  nine  principal 
characteristics,  and  gives  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  should  be  observed 
in  its  use. 

Plastics  as  a  Hobby 

For  after-the-war  development, 
the  possibilities  of  plastics  materi¬ 
als  in  the  hobby  clepartment  are 
verv  bright.  Work  bench  enthusi- 
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This  distinctively  designed  "Lucite"  ciga* 
rette  bo*  reproduces,  in  miniature  deto'l,  the 
graceful,  flowtng  lines  of  a  grand  piano. 


The  plastic  with 
a  brilliant  past... present... and  future 


J 


"LUCITE,"  introduced  to  the  public  in  1937,  in¬ 
stantly  became  another  word  for  beauty  in  plastics. 
Its  crystal-clear,  jewel-like  loveliness  gave  products 
an  almost  irresistible  sales  appeal.  It  built  new 
sales  success  for  combs,  brushes,  costume  jewelry^ 
kitchen  utensils,  housefurnishings  and  thousands  of 
Other  articles.  "Lucite,"  like  Du  Pont  nylon,  is  a  well 
known  name  today  in  the  department  store  field. 

Because  of  its  outstanding  clar  ity,  strength,  tough¬ 
ness,  excellent  optical  characteristics,  light  weight 
and  weathering  resistance,  "tucite"  methyl  metha¬ 
crylate  resin  is  a  valuable  war  material.  Today 
it  is  found  on  aircraft,  formed  into  bomber  noses, 
turrets,  cockpit  enclosures  and  other  vital  machinery 
being  used  to  further  the  war  effort.  With  victory, 
"Lucite"  will  be  back  in  all  its  familiar  uses.  YouT! 
fnd  many  new  applications  developed  in  the 
course  of  meeting  exacting  wartime  industrial  and 
military  requirements.  y 


"Lucite"  dispenser  .  .  .  you  con 
see  when  it  s  time  to  refill. 


Manufacturers  are  expected  to  make  liberal  use 
of  tags  and  stickers  to  identify  their  postwar  prod¬ 
ucts  made  of  Du  Pont  "Lucite."  This  is  a  double 
sales  advantage  for  you.  Customers  have  conf- 
dence  in  the  chemical  leadership  of  Du  Pont. ..and 
they  recognize  "Lucite"  as  a  name  that  stands  for 
quality.  It  will  be  to  your  sales  advantage  to 
specify  "Lucite"  and  Du  Pont  tags  and  stickers  on 
the  products  of  "Lucite"  you  will  buy  after  victory . 

The  Plastics  Bulletin,  published  by  Du  font,  pre¬ 
sents  new  and  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  in  "Lucite"  and 
Other  Du  Pont  plastics.  Write 
today  for  a  sample  copy  to 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 

Co.  (Inc.)  Plastics  Dept.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


This  gleaming  tray 
was  drawn  to  this  shape 
from  a  single  sheet  of  trons- 
parent  "Lucite."  It’s  sturdy,  easy 
to  clean  ...  and  the  hand-painted  de¬ 
sign  gives  it  colorful  individuolity. 


#P0N^ 
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asis  who  want  to  explore  the 
possibilities  ol  the  new  materials 
alreatly  have  a  retail  store  devoted 
exclusively  to  them— the  Kosto 
Hobby  Oafts  Plastics  Corp.,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  spite  ol  scar¬ 
cities,  the  proprietor,  S.  Kostolefs- 
ky,  apparently  decitleil  that  a  good 
idea  shouldn’t  be  postponed,  and 
opened  lor  business  on  Feinnarv 
15. 

The  store  has  managed  to  get 
together  a  stock  ol  plastics  sheets, 
lorms  and  rods,  rare  woods  to  be 
used  in  combination  with  the  |)las- 
tics,  and  tools  and  findings.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  invited  to  make  Iree 
use  ol  work  benches  and  other 
lacilities.  .\rrangements  have  been 
made  with  an  industrial  designer 
who  is  creating  designs  lor  lamps, 
tlesk  sets,  trays,  and  similar  items, 
and  the  store  will  sell  design  kits 
containing  everything  retpiired 
lor  the  assemblies.  I'here  is  plenty 
ol  interest  among  customers,  in¬ 
cluding  occupational  therapy  spe¬ 
cialists  who  are  working  with 
wounded  veterans.  Stock  replen¬ 
ishment,  ol  course,  is  dilhcnlt. 

The  Labeling  Question 

I'he  producers  ol  plastics  ma¬ 
terials  have  two  problems  which 
may  eventually  be  solved  by  an 
inlormative  labeling  program.  One 
is  customer  vagueness  about  the 
dillereuce  between  one  plastic 
and  another.  I'his  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  il  lor  no  other  reason  than 
that  plastics  cover  a  wide  price 
range.  Some  have  low  utility  and 
are  used  lor  ‘low  price  articles 
where  that  utility  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired;  some  have  excellent,  even 
unprecedented,  utilit\,  and  beauty, 
and  can  compete  with  ttther  ma¬ 
terials  on  that  basis;  and  some  are 
luxury  materials  that  deser\e  high 
style  design  and  promotion.  Man- 
ulacturers  reasonably  feel  that 
*‘plastics”as  a  term  ol  tlescription 
(overs  the  held  about  as  adequate¬ 
ly  as  “wooden”  serves  to  describe 
merchandise  ranging  in  utility, 
beauty  and  price  Irom  gum  to 
mahogany. 

rite  second  problem  the  manu- 
lacturers  have  serves  to  complicate 
the  hrst.  They  have  no  absolute 
control  over  the  way  the  manulac- 
turers  ol  finished  products  handle 
their  materials.  Misuses,  tpiestion- 
able  uses,  aud  inferior  finishing 


will  Ik*  less  Iretpient  when  wartime 
shortages  end.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
difhcult  to  see  how  any  inlorma¬ 
tive  labeling  originating  with  the 
manufacturer  ol  the  material  can 
be  put  into  effect  unless  at  the 
same  time  he  puts  into  effect  a 
quality  control  program  govern¬ 
ing  the  end  uses  ol  the  material 
he  .sells.  I'hat  would  be  a  very 
large  assignment.  {  There  are  also 
some  stubborn  differences  ol  opin¬ 
ion  among  materials  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  to  what  |)lastics  are  suitable 
lor  what  end  uses.) 

A  committee  ol  the  .Societv  ol 
the  Plastics  Industry  has  been 
formed  to  study  the  desirability 
ol  an  industry-wide  program  on 
informative  labeling.  Its  members 
are:  D.  Gray  Maxwell,  Waterbury 
C^ompanies,  Inc.;  |olm  .Anderson. 
Dow  Ghemical  Go.;  M.  .A.  Brown. 
Monsanto  Ghemical  Go.;  R.  H. 
Gunningham.  Bryant  Electric  Go.; 
Horace  G<M)ch.  W’orcester  Molded 
Plastics;  David  .S.  Hoppiug,  Gela- 
nese  Plastics  Gorp.;  and  J.  W. 
■Scott,  .Allied  Plastics  C^o. 

David  Hopping,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  SPI  committee,  pro¬ 
tested  recently  against  a  trend 
which  he  says  is  developing  to  de¬ 
mand  too  much  precautionary 
labeling.  \\'riting  in  the  Januarv 
issue  ol  Ccldtiesf  Phtslics,  he  said; 

“Label  if  \ou  wish,  but  label 
to  identify,  to  increase  the  public’s 
plastics  Muabularv,  to  stimulate 
and  repeat  sales.  Let  plastics  prod¬ 
uct  labels  bear  trade  natues  that 
carry  the  prestige  ol  the  plastics 
ir.aterial  jiroducer  and  the  skill  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  by  no  means 
weaken  the  pid)lic’s  confidence  in 
plastics  bv  gratuitous  warnings  and 
cautions.” 

*  *  « 

.Mavco  sales,  a  manufacturer 
ol  compacts,  has  been  using  a 
label  with  this  copy:  “Just  as 
there  are  many  different  kinds  ol 
w(K)d  and  metal  —  so  there  are 
many  varied  t\pes  ol  plastics. 
Plexiglas  is  an  acrylic  plastic,  a 
type  distinguished  for  its  crystal¬ 
like  clarity,  gem  tones  and  lasting 
beauty.  AVith  care,  Plexiglas  will 
retain  its  lively  sparkle  and  hold 
its  shape  indefinitely— even  after 
outdoor  exposure.  The  deej)  rich 
color  Ma\co  has  chosen  for  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  compacts  is  part  ol  the 
plastic  and  will  not  chip  off.” 


Enthusiasts 

The  enthusiasm  which  seems  to 
be  caught  by  e^eryone  who  makes 
even  a  superficial  study  ol  plastics 
is  nowhere  better  demonstrated 
than  in  The  Plastics  Glub  ol  the 
L.  S.,  a  New  York  group  made  up 
ol  jK'ople  from  every  field  who 
ha\e  au  interest  iii  the  merchan¬ 
dising  ol  plastics  products.  The 
newly-elected  president  is  john 
Owen  ol  the  Sorg  Paper  Go.;  the 
vice-presidents  are  Gharles  (iates, 
housewares  buyer  at  B.  .Altman  and 
J.  Murray  Beveridge  ol  the  Mavco 
■Sales  C^orp.,  which  manufactures 
compacts  and  cigarette  cases.  Eph¬ 
raim  Treedman,  manager  of  Macy’s 
Bureau  ol  Standards,  is  one  ol  the 
Glub’s  Board  of  .Advisors.  Like  the 
officers,  the  members  come  from 
many  fields.  They  are  department 
store  men,  chemical  engineers,  in¬ 
dustrial  designers,  manufacturers. 

'The  Glub  holds  monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  plastics  exhibits  are 
shown  and  talks  are  given  by 
leaders  in  the  industry.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  a  monthlv  magazine,  called 
The  Plasticizer,  and  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  Information  Bureau  for 
members.  There  are  three  classes 
of  membership— individual,  com¬ 
pany.  and  subscribing.  This  last 
is  lor  people  outside  of  New  York. 

.At  the  March  meeting,  Harriet 
Ravmond,  ol  Gelanese  Plastics 
C^orp.,  talked  about  the  uses  of 
Gelluloid  (cellulose  nitrate)  in 
merchandise;  and  David  Hopping 
ol  the  same  company  described  the 
advantages  of  plastics  in  packag¬ 
ing.  .At  the  Tebruary  meeting, 
Whiting  N.  .Sheppard  of  the  Plas- 
kon  Go.  describeil  the  new  end 
uses  which  ha\e  been  developed 
lor  Plaskon  melamines  and  ureas 
during  the  war.  and  their  signifi¬ 
cance  lor  ci\  ilian  products  in  peace¬ 
time.  In  January,  Larry  Livingston 
of  Du  Pont  talked  about  the  un¬ 
ceasing  research  activity  that  gws 
on  in  the  laboratories  of  industry 
and  its  effect  on  consumer  gcMuls. 

FCC  Trouble 

The  plastics  industry  has  trou¬ 
bles  ol  the  most  unexpected  kinds. 
Tor  example,  the  Federal  Gom- 
munication  Gommission’s  proposals 
lor  a  shift  in  the  allocation  of  radio 
frequencies,  sent  an  industry  com¬ 
mittee  to  AVashington  posthaste. 

(Continued  on  page  ,50) 
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GENUINE  ORIGINAL 

OF  TEMPERED  MASONITE 

TH^de/m  ^cmodeliH^  cutd  TfeuA  (^OH^inuctcoH 


Genuine  Structural  Bends  are  a  practical,  inexpensive 
material,  made  of  strong,  durable,  tempered  Masonite. 
They  are  flexible  .  .  .  easy  to  cut . ,  .  construct .  .  .  finish 
and  install.  17  basic  shapes,  available  in  8  foot  and  1 2 
foot  lengths.  Any  height . . .  any  shape . . .  any  size  areas 
con  economically  be  treated.  They  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  remodeling  and  new 
construction.  Time  tested  .  .  .  durable  .  .  .  extremely 
practical  .  .  .  Structural  Bends  afford  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  creating  outstanding  effects  .  .  .  with 
simple  construction  ...  at  low  cost .  .  .  Available  now! 


i  ^  i 

Smorf  Background  Treatment  tor  Cornor  fashion  Window 


for  Clovalor  front 
Modorniiation. 


Beforo  and  aftor  illustra 
tions  toll  story. 


As  Usod  in  Romodoling 
of  Thoatro  lobby 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOG 


Unofficial  Priorities  for  Essential  Workers 
Suggested  to  Meet  Critical  Corset  Need 


By  John  W.  Hahn 


WHILE  every  department  in 
the  store  today  is  having  its 
own  problems  arising  Irom 
limited  supply  and  a  lack  ot  man¬ 
power,  probably  none  has  greater 
wartime  headaches  than  the  corset 
section.  Month  alter  month  lor 
more  than  a  year.  Pearl  Berry,  edi¬ 
tor  ol  the  corset  section  in  I'hk 
BeiXF.TiN,  has  again  and  again  em¬ 
phasized  the  difficulties  stores  arc- 
experiencing  in  getting  anything 
like  an  adequate  supply  to  meet 
customer  demands.  Buyers,  she  re¬ 
ports,  are  taking  anything  they  can 
get  and  glad  to  get  them.  She  has 
l)een  predicting  lor  some  time  an 
even  more  serious  situation,  which 
seems  now  to  be  just  in  the  offing. 

.•\s  a  matter  ol  lact,  we  are  told 
retail  sttKks  ol  corsets,  girdles  and 
one-piece  loundations  are  at  an  all- 
time  low,  and  all  signs  point  to  an 
early  comparable  condition  lor 
brassieres.  Xo  reliel  seems  to  be  in 
sight,  and  demand  is  many  times 
greater  than  supply.  II  this  were  a 
matter  ol  concern  merely  because  it 
limits  sales  totals  we  should  not 
have  been  requested  by  industry 
representatives  to  emphitsize  the 
impending  situation  through  the 
columns  ol  'I'hk  Bulletin. 

Unquestionably  Essential 

Unlike  most  articles  sold  in 
stores,  supporting  garments  have 
no  substitutes.  For  many  women 
they  are  an  absolute  necessity. 
I'heir  essentiality  to  the  efficiency 
ol  women  in  war  plants  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  I'herelore  it  seems  to  us 
that  corset  departments  throughout 
the  country  in  cxKtperation  with  the 
makers  have  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  special  responsibility  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts,  to  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  those  who  must 
have  suppttrting  loundation  gar¬ 
ments  get  them,  especially  those 
engaged  in  war  work.  Over  the 
past  two  years  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  provident 
distribution  ol  the  limited  supplies 
ol  supporting  garments  is  a  matter 


Vssuring  let.tileis  ih.ii  .m\  plan  (lies  tan  ilewlop  lo  give 
piioiitv  to  tlie  loiset  needs  ol  women  in  essential  ottnpa- 
titms  vtill  leteive  lull  endoisement  <tl  the  imliistiv.  Max 
kops,  president  <»l  the  (tnset  anti  Brassieie  Ksstuiatitm  ol 
Vineiita.  anti  W  illiam  Weinstein,  piesitlent  i»l  Vssotiateil 
(oiset  anti  Biassieie  M.inniat  tmeis.  Int..  have  sent  itlenti- 
tal  letteis  tt>  The  HnUethi.  The  text  li»llt>v\s: 

"The  lettei  liom  a  Stmth  Bend  sttne  vthith.  we  untlei- 
stand.  is  being  |>iinted  in  this  issue  t)l  The  lliilletin.  empha¬ 
sizing  the  pittblem  id  pitnitling  s(q)pi>iting  garments  to  vtai 
wttikers  umler  tontlitiims  t>l  limited  snppiv.  is  tv|>iial  ot 
pie  as  leteiveil  bv  maniilai  tnrers  Irmn  sttn  es  in  manv  set - 
tii>ns  ol  the  timiurv. 

“That  there  is  a  limiteti  available  siq>plv  is  knovtn  to 
evervone  in  the  inilusti  v.  .Manulai  tut  ei  s  .ind  stoies  lor 
mf>nths  have  been  meeting  the  situation  as  best  thev  knovt 
hov\ .  Itn  v\e  all  letttgnize  that  a  great  responsibilitv  is  t  est¬ 
ing  on  the  loiset  industiv.  From  nov\  until  viitorv  vte 
must  see  to  it  that  the  vsonien  in  v\ar  plants  anil  othei 
essential  ot  t  iqtations  tditain  the  garments  neetleil  in  oitlei 
that  their  eHitientv  not  be  lessened. 

" \nv  retail  plan  whith  prt)vitles  lt»r  ilisti  ibution  lust  to 
thtise  v\ho  attuallv  letpiiie  suppmting  garments  vtill  reteive 
the  heartv  toopeiatton  anti  ittmmenilation  ol  the  manu- 
lat  turers.” 


ol  direct  importance  to  the  war 
effort. 

Fhe  Women’s  Bureau  ol  the  De¬ 
partment  ol  Labor  recently  pointed 
out  that  millions  ol  women  are  now- 
working  in  war  industries  and 
essential  civilian  goods  industries. 
“Mature  and  older  women  lorm  an 
unusually  large  part  ol  the  labor 
lorce,”  said  the  \Vomen’s  Bureau. 
“Many  ol  these  women  never 
worked  under  lactory  schedules 
and  conditions  belore  they  took 
their  war  jobs.  They  are  not  mus- 
cularly  hardened.  Fatigue  is  one  ol 
the  most  usual  causes  ol  women 
quitting  their  jobs.  Ol  course,  it  is 
vitally  important  to  the  success  ol 
the  war  effort  that  women  be  kept 
on  their  jobs.  Without  supporting 
garments  to  prevent  strain  and  la- 
tigue,  they  cannot  keep  on  work¬ 
ing.” 


Meeting  this  obligation  is  ol  in¬ 
creasing  concern  to  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry. 

We  are  assured  that  il  corset 
stocks  keep  on  declining  at  the 
present  rate  in  relation  to  sales, 
stKHi  there  will  be  nothing  lelt  lor 
many  customers  who  cannot  get 
along  without  supporting  garments. 
Those  lamiliar  with  production 
conditions  point  out  that  every¬ 
thing  possible  must  be  done  to 
make  existing  stocks  and  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  1945  reach  the  women 
who  need  them  most. 

Corsets  and  brassieres  are  being 
delivered  to  retailers  strictly  on  a 
quota  basis.  Retailers,  especially 
those  in  industrial  centers,  might 
contribute  substantially  to  the  war 
effort  by  seeing  that  precedence  lor 
garments  is  given  to  plant  workers 
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For  many  years  we  have  cooperated  with  authors  and  publishers  in 
the  fields  of  medicine  and  education  by  granting  permission— upon 
request— for  the  reproduction  of  our  material. 

We  feel  especially  proud  of  the  above  shelf  of  books  in  our 
library  because  each  volume  contains  one  or  more  anatomical  studies  or 
other  reference  items  created  by  Camp. 

Not  included  in  the  above  are  scores  of  professional  booklets, 
articles  and  visual  aids  in  which  our  material  appears— with  the  familiar 
line  "Courtesy  of  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company”. 

It  is  natural  that  we  welcome  this  form  of  cooperation  and  the 
recognition  of  authenticity  which  it  implies. 

We  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  ethical  precepts  and  principles 
which  have  characterized  our  initiative  and  efforts  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  hope  that  we  may  extend,  even  further,  our 
credo  of  "Education  before  Sales”. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY  •  Jackson,  Michigan  •  World's  l.ur^e\t  Munujacturt-rs  of  Siientific  Supports 
OlfuL'i  M.  200  Madison  Avt  ,  New  York,  Merelianilise  Mart,  (^liieago,  'X'ind.sor,  Ontario;  Lohdttn.  lingiand 


Sponsors  of  The  Camp  Transparent  Woman  Exhibit  and  National  Posture  Week 
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it  tliey  arc  not  already  doing  so. 
This,  it  has  lieen  pointed  out, 
might  be  aided  and  abetted  by 
limiting  sales  to  all  customers.  All 
of  this  may  involve  extra  work  and 
difficulty  for  the  store,  to  be  sure, 
but  unless  women  workers  in  in¬ 
dustry  are  given  um)Hiical  priorities 
in  corset  departments  and  unless 
quantity  limits  are  put  on  sales  to 
all  customers  in  corset  departments, 
a  very  serious  situation,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  is  likely  to  develop  within 
the  next  few  months. 

Whatever  difficulties  are  entailed 
in  arranging  unofficial  priorities  for 
industrial  workers  should  lx;  ac¬ 
cepted  with  go<Kl  grace  in  view  of 
the  urgent  national  need  to  keep 
women  at  their  wartime  jobs.  Pass 
cards  or  buttotis  could  lx-  used  to 
identify  war  plant  women.  For  the 
duration  of  the  war,  (orset  depart¬ 
ments  might  well  cottsider  rating 
owners  of  these  insignia  above  all 
other  customers. 

Sales  Cian  Be  Limited 

Prompt  and  vigorous  action 
should  be  taketi  to  be  sure  that 
nobody  in  the  corset  department 
is  showing  favoritism  to  pet  cus¬ 
tomers  by  selling  several  identical 
garments  at  a  time  to  one  woman 
when  one  garment  should  suffice. 
Many  stores  are  now  making  an 
effort  to  curtail  unnecessary  sales. 
However,  the  temptation  is  strong; 
every  corsetiere  has  her  old  custom¬ 
ers  whom  she  wants  to  keep  happy. 
The  department  manager  cannot 
lx*  in  all  fitting  r<M)ms  at  one  time, 
so  it  woidd  seem  that  a  selling  job 
must  be  done  with  the  salespeople. 
.\t  this  time  when,  as  everyb<xly 
knows,  supporting  garments  are 
precious  and  reorders  are  verv  low, 
if  obtainable  at  all.  corset  depart¬ 
ments  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
stocks  broken  up  unnecessarily  bv 
the  removal  of  three  or  four  girdles 
of  one  style  for  a  customer  who 
really  needs  only  one. 

Excerpts  from  a  letter  written  re¬ 
cently  to  the  Lorset  &  Brassiere 
.\ss<xiation  of  .America  bv  a  corset 
buyer  and  sent  to  I'hk  Bi  llktin 
tell  the  story  of  limited  supply. 
Manufacturers  tell  us  that  this  is 
typical  of  the  pleas  they  receive 
constantly.  Wrote  the  buyer,  whose 
identity  must  remain  undisclosed, 
“We  have  many  women  working 
in  war  plants  in  South  Bend  .  .  . 


doing  men’s  jobs.  .\nd  we  can't  get 
girdles  and  bras  for  these  women. 
In  the  last  two  weeks  the  women 
are  complaining  terribly  .  .  .  [The 
plants]  expect  them  to  work  and 
(an’t  furnish  support  for  them.  .  .  . 
Our  quota  isn’t  anywhere  near 
enough  to  go  around  with  only 
one  bra  and  girdle  to  a  customer. 
...  Is  there  any  way  we  can  get 
go«xl  firm  bras  for  wometi  whom 
the  dtxtors  have  ordered  to  wear 
them  for  support?  We  haven’t  beett 
able  to  get  them  ....  What  are  we 
going  to  do?” 

Supporting  this  letter  we  print 
an  accompanying  statement  of  con- 


labi  ics  into  the  pnxluction  of  low 
priced  items,  let  alone  low  priced 
items  of  gxMxl  (piality.  Worse,  they 
will  catise  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  those  items  which  are  available. 

“These  agencies  are  looking  too 
much  at  price  indexes  and  not 
enough  at  real  values,  fhey  are 
more  interested  in  price  indexes 
than  they  are  in  what  the  cotisumer 
gets  for  his  dollar.  'Fhey  are 
squeezing  so  hard  to  keep  some  of 
these  price  itidexes  from  advancing, 
or  to  ptit  them  down,  that  they  are 
going  to  ctit  the  total  siqjply.  .Vnd 
it  that  happens,  gentlemen,  we’ll 
have  a  real  inflation  fight  on  our 
hands. 

“M-388  ;ittempts  to  assure  manu¬ 
facturers  that  they  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  materials  required  to 
matiufacture  certain  tvpes  of  con¬ 
sumers’  go(xls.  rite  mechanism  of 
this  regulation  rexjuires  that  certaiit 
(quantities  of  fabrics  be  set  aside. 

“It  sets  (quotas  for  certaiti  items 
which  quality  them  lot  qjriority 
assistance. 

“It  qxovides  qx  iorities  that  manu¬ 
facturers  can  use  in  obtaining  fal)- 
rics,  but  does  not  establish  an  order 
of  qjrioriiy  or  provide  any  assurance 
that  the  suqjqily  of  fabrics  will 
match  the  rated  needs  of  the  cutter. 

“.\tul  it  establishes  a  cutotf 
q)oint  for  qjrice  lines. 

“Priorities  can  be  used  to  obtain 
siqjqjlies  for  the  production  only 
of  those  items  listed  specifically  in 
the  regulation  and  falling  below 
the  cutoff  point.  The  regulation  re¬ 
quires  that  manufacturers  sell  not 


ditiotis  in  the  industry  b\  ilie 
qjresidents  of  the  two  corset  and 
brassiere  assrxiations,  which  give 
further  emq>hasis  to  the  facts  tliat 
have  been  reqxMted  in  1  tie 
Bt;i.i.t-.t  IN  monthlv. 

.Might  we  suggest  that  ^toles 
(he(k  these  facts  with  Uie  exqxri- 
ences  of  their  own  btivers.  Such 
stores  which  have  a  distrifniiion 
qjlan  already  in  oq>eration  kindly 
write  us  about  it.  Other  sunes  en¬ 
deavoring  to  meet  the  situation  in¬ 
telligently  would  aq)preciate  know¬ 
ing  how  the  qjroftlem  is  being 
handled.  We  will  q)ass  sticli  infor¬ 


less  than  ‘)0  qjer  cent  of  iheii  suq)- 
q)lies  to  those  who  were  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  base  qjeritxl. 

“This  mechanism,  M-388,  was 
issued  before  M.\P  and  is  aq)q>arent- 
ly  intended  to  imqilement  it.  What¬ 
ever  the  intention,  M-.'’>88  will,  in 
lad,  cause  untold  damage  to  many 
l)usinesses.  imq>e(ling  rather  than 
(ontributing  to  the  quauludion  of 
low  (ost  aqiqjarel. 

“  The  effects  .\I-388  will  lia\e  are 
qtlain.  Manufacturers  of  unlisted 
items  or  of  listed  items  q)ri(etl 
afjove  the  cutoff  qxtint  will  ha\e  to 
comqx'te  for  fabrics  in  the  Mi-called 
‘free  market.’  The  free  suq>q)lv  of 
fabrics  is  what  is  left  oxer  alter  the 
tnilitary  forces,  relief.  Letid-Lease 
atid  exqxHts  have  beett  lakett  care 
of,  atid  after  sqiecified  qxrcentages 
have  been  set  aside  lor  tlie  qtt  ioriiy 
itses  eslaltlished  in  this  regulation. 

“Your  Committee  will  see  im¬ 
mediately  that  the  qtlacing  ol  these 
qx'ice  cutoff  qxtints  is  a  most  im- 
qxtrtant  (question. 

“If  they  are  qtlaced  at  a  high 
lexel,  then  the  great  l)ulk  of  the 
listed  items  will  be  granted  qxefer- 
ential  treatment  in  the  form  ol  qxi- 
otities.  If  the  qxice  cutoff  qxtints 
are  qtlaced  at  a  low  level,  then  a 
much  more  limited  grouq>  of  items 
will  receixe  this  qjreferential  treat¬ 
ment.  A  high  cutoff  qxtint  means 
an  extremely  limited  suqjqtlv  of  so- 
called  ‘free’  fabrics,  from  which  all 
the  unlisted  or  excluded  items  must 
be  manufactured.  low  cutoff 
qtoint  on  the  other  hand,  would 
mean  a  relatively  larger  suqjqjly  of 


mat  ion  along  in  Fuk  Bi  t.i  i  i  in. 


NRDGA  Protest  on  M-388 

(Continued  front  puge  11) 
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Will  your  <’ustoiiiers  Ih*  as  satisfuMl  in  l)«*<‘«MiilH*r  as  they 
an*  in  May?  Ilrip  ihrin  save  llie  precious  c-l.a-s-t-i-i'-i-t-y 
that  means  better  lit  for  the  new  {jinlles.  Keeonnneiul 

f 

jjentle  Ln\  eare.  Fre«pient  Lux  baths  for  girdles,  fmnulations. 
bras  mean  longer  loveliness,  longer  wear,  sleek  and  supple  fit. 

^  on  <*nt  down  eom()laints,  build  g(M>d  will  for  yonr  store! 
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her  labrics  lo  be  used  in  tlie  pro¬ 
duction  ot  non-lisled  items. 

“Right  here  it  seems  important 
to  emphasize  three  points: 

“1.  This  regidation  makes  no 
mention  of  non-essential  items.  In 
fact,  it  defines  essential  items  only 
indirectly,  by  giving  them  a  listing 
in  the  regidation.  .Nevertheless, 
this  is  just  as  ellective  a  separation 
of  sheep  from  goats  as  if  the  regula¬ 
tion  had  frankly  said:  here  are  cer¬ 
tain  items  that  are  non-essential  to 
a  nation  at  war;  let  us,  therefore, 
close  up  our  plants  and  divert  the 
labor  and  materials  to  other  and 
more  appropriate  purposes.  Now, 
mind  you,  there  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  stern  measures,  however, 
tough  they  may  be  on  some  of  us, 
if  they  are  necessary  to  the  war 
effort.  But  WPB  has  not  declared 
these  items  non-essential.  It  has 
uot  told  the  j>roducers  and  tlis- 
tributors  of  these  items  to  discharge 
their  employees  and  shut  up  shop. 
It  has  simply  written  this  order, 
which  leaves  them  out  in  the  cold. 

“2.  Secondly,  the  price  cutoff 
points  are  so  high  and  the  set-asides 
so  great  that  very  little  free  supply 
will  remain. 

“The  cutoff  point  for  women’s 
rayon  dresses  is  $12.75  wholesale. 
It  is  estimated  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  in  this 
field  was  in  price  ranges  up  to 
$12.75  in  1943. 

“The  cutoff  point  for  women’s 
rayon  blouses  is  $30  per.  dozen 
wholesale.  Market  sources  have 
estimated  that  in  1943  about  95 
per  cent  of  production  was  in  the 
range  of  $36  per  dozen  and  below. 
I'he  cutoff  points  for  women’s  ray¬ 
on  underwear  and  nightwear,  all 
listed  among  the  items  entitled  to 
priority  assistance  under  this  order, 
are  equally  as  high. 

“3.  Thirdly,  M-388  fails  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  sort  of  one-two-three  order 
of  priority  for  the  listed  items,  or 
for  the  many  price  lines. 

“WPB  is  using  a  cumbersome 
and  indirect  method  to  trv  to 
guide  fabrics  into  the  lower  price 
lines.  What  the  regulation  actual¬ 
ly  will  do  is  expand  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  medium  priced  garments 
without  helping  the  lower  priced 
groups.  There  has  been  no  claim 
that  a  shortage  of  medium  priced 
clothing  exists.  The  evidence,  in 
fact,  is  to  the  contrary.  Perhaps 


that  is  why,  genilemen,  you  can 
reatl  .\I-388  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  you  can  read  all  the  ofheial 
publicity  and  interpretations  thai 
have  been  issued,  without  finding 
one  word  about  this  preferential 
treatment  of  medium  priced  ap¬ 
parel,  or  about  the  discrimination 
against  all  the  important  non-listed 
items.  If  WPB  says  this  regulation 
will  ju'ovide  fabrits  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  low  j)riced,  good  ipiality 
garments,  it  is  raising  false  hopes  in 
the  public  mind. 

“Here  are  some  ol  the  items  on 
which  WPB  has,  by  indirection, 
passed  a  death  sentence:  men’s  suits 
aiul  jackets  other  than  wool;  men’s 
separate  rayon  trouseiN;  men’s  and 
women’s  bathrobes;  aprons;  slacks 
for  both  men  and  women;  gym  and 
athletic  clothing;  women’s  cotton 
suits,  separate  jackets  and  skirts; 
comforters  and  ipiilts;  tablecloths; 
napkins;  mattress  and  ironing 
board  ctivers;  furniture  slip  co\ers. 

“5’ou  can  see  for  yourselves  that 
none  ol  the  items  I  have  mentioned 
is  listed  in  M-388.  .\nd  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  think  of 
literally  hundreds  more.  AVe  make 
no  claim  that  unlimited  production 
of  all  such  items  should  be  support¬ 
ed.  We  ask,  however,  on  what  basis 
such  discrimination  is  justified? 

“We  have  an  inflation  battle  on 
our  hands  that  all  of  us  are  anxious 


lo  win.  .\ik1  1  tan  assure  you  that 
we  retailers  are  in  the  fore  in  our 
tlesire  to  win  this  battle;  we  are.  so 
to  speak,  on  the  firing  line.  We 
have  a  lot  of  our  tapital  tied  up  in 
inventories  atul  we  don’t  want  a 
postwar  cycle  of  inllation-dellation 
like  that  of  1919-1920.  When  prices 
go  up  or  tpiality  goes  down,  we  are 
the  first  to  feel  the  public’s  indig¬ 
nation.  When  it  discovers  five  or  six 
months  from  now  how  ineflective 
.\I-388  has  been,  the  jmblic  won’t 
go  to  Washington  to  ask  questions; 
it  will  come  right  to  us. 

“I'liis  regulation  .\I-388,  which 
1  have  been  discussing,  is  not  the 
major  instrument  in  this  anti-inlla- 
tion  light;  the  regulation  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  have  the  most  effect  on 
cost-of-living  indexes  is  MAP.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
.\I-388  regulation  plays  no  part  in 
the  fight  against  inflation  that 
coukl  not  be  played,  and  played 
better,  by  a  simple,  practical  and 
workable  order  aimed  directly  at 
the  problem— to  provide  necessary 
supjtlies  of  selected  merchandise,  of 
good  quality  and  at  a  low  cost  to 
the  consumer.  .As  it  stands  now, 
M-388  will  increase  the  supply  of 
fabrics  for  medium  priced  garments 
without  providing  labrics  for  low 
cost  garments  of  good  ipiality,  as  it 
is  supposed  to.” 


Planning  a  Branch  Store 

(Continued  frotn  page  18) 


cent  will  be  on  casual  wear,  al¬ 
though  this  varies  with  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  w'ill  always  be  a 
very  strong  children’s  business.  The 
men’s  division  will  be  strongest  in 
casual  wear.  In  the  home  store, 
most  emphasis  will  be  on  staples; 
larger  price  items  will  still  be 
bought  dowtitown. 

In  a  small  unit  you  can  have  in- 
terselling.  But  the  moment  the 
unit  grows  to  any  size,  you  will 
have  to  go  to  station  selling. 

.\s  to  the  buying  function,  if  you 
have  only  one  unit  its  buying  can 
readily  be  done  by  the  downtown 
staff.  If  you  have  a  number  of 
units,  then  there  should  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  buying  function  for  the  branch 
stores.  If  you  try  to  combine  them, 
the  branch  is  likely  to  be  a  collec¬ 


tion  place  for  “dogs”. 

For  a  clean  cut  operation,  I  thitik 
there  should  be  two  office  units. 

.\s  for  service,  we  recommend 
that  the  branch  give  every  service 
offered  by  the  downtown  unit. 
Don’t  expect  to  operate  two  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  store. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  you 
might  decide  to  have,  for  instance, 
a  branch  of  your  basement  store 
only— for  example,  in  a  poor  work¬ 
ing  district  where  a  chain  or  mail 
order  group  is  doing  a  job.  In  that 
case  clearly  label  it  the  basement 
branch  store  anil  give  just  the  ser- 
\ices  that  are  given  in  the  down¬ 
town  basement.  But  don’t  expect 
to  go  into  the  branch  area  with  a 
self-service  unit  if  you  are  operat¬ 
ing  a  full  service  store  downtown. 
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Doing  Your  Own  Displays  in  the 
Smaller  Volume  Store 

1.  Handkerchiefs 

liy  Martha  (iwixN  Kiskr 


W1 1  H  so  many  oi  oiii  pro- 
lessional  wiiulow-ti  iinmers 
across  the  seas,  engaged  in 
‘‘triimning”  otiter  iltings  titan  win¬ 
dows,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
inoie  the  jolt  ot  comparatively  in¬ 
experienced  people  to  handle  win¬ 
dow  display.  In  a  small  store  this 
inexperienced  person  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  owner  himsell,  somewhat 
hallled  at  the  prospect  of  turning 
his  hand  to  an  “artistic”  project. 
Whether  it’s  the  owner  or  his 
tweiitv-vear  old  daughter,  dteer- 
fully  substituting  lor  the  right-hand 
man  who  has  gone  to  war,  the  win¬ 
dow  display  job  cati  be  done  more 
than  adetpiately  with  a  little  time 
and  thought. 

because  time  and  thought  them¬ 
selves  are  at  a  |)remium  in  these 
days,  we  have  unelertaken  to  plan 
a  series  of  modest  displays,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  perhaps- 
inexperienced  person  is  going  to  elo 
this  work  with  his  own  hand. 

We  start  with  handkerchiefs, 
easy  to  work  with,  colorful,  and 
in  dematid  for  spring  costtnnes 
and  Easter  giving. 

To  make  a  spring  window  of 
handkerchiefs  that  will  be  as  gay  as 
a  field  of  flowers: 

Eirst,  get  some  wooden  clothes 
pins  such  as  are  used  for  laundry 
intrposes,  and  paint  them  gaily  in 
red,  blue,  green,  lavender  and  gold. 
I  hen  spread  the  flcKtr  space  with 
artificial  grass.  EYom  one  side  of 
the  window  to  the  other  hang  two 
clothes  lines,  made  of  wide,  bright 
ribbon,  one  about  three  feet  higher 
than  the  other,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them  at  eye  level.  W^rap 
the  posts  to  which  the  lines  are 
attached  with  the  same  ribbon,  fin¬ 
ished  with  w'ide,  stiff  bows  and 
loops. 

Now  pin  thirty  or  forty  of  your 
most  attractive  handkerchiefs  to 
the  ribbon  line  with  the  bright 
clothes  pins.  Place  a  clothes  basket 
beneath  the  line  and  fill  it  with 


anyihing,  covered  on  the  top  with 
more  handkerchiefs,  shaken  out  as 
if  they  had  just  come  from  the  line. 
The  fjasket  can  be  painted  in  a 
l)right  color.  .Summon  a  good  west 
wind  oy  means  of  an  electric  fan 
concealed  behind  the  Ijasket  or  in 
(he  background.  Now  the  window 
has  not  only  color  to  catch  the 
eye.  Inn  motion,  which  is  even 
lietter. 

For  price  cards,  instead  of  let¬ 
tering  “fotir  for  a  dollar”  or  “fifty 
cents  each,”  why  not  paste  a  dollar 
l)ill  in  the  tenter  of  a  card  and  clij» 
around  it  whatever  number  of 
handkerchiefs  the  dollar  will  l)tiy? 

A  Shower  Display 

-V  handkerchief  show'er  is  not 
new  btit  it  is  always  interesting 
and  can  Ik*  amusing.  Use  a  gay 
lawn-umbrella  if  the  window  is 
large  enotigh,  or  two  stnall,  bright 
ones,  if  it  is  not.  .Suspend  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  top-ceiling  of  win¬ 
dow-space  by  white  threads,  at  ir¬ 
regular  heights,  and  allow  the 
grass  (for  grass  here  is  necessary) 
to  be  dotted  with  bright  ones,  shak¬ 
en  out  and  dropped,  casually. 
child  manikin  will  add  a  lot  to  the 
window  here,  especially  if  dressed 
in  rain-clothes  and  either  carrying 
the  umbrella  or  holding  up  his 
hands  to  catch  the  shower  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

The  finer  ladies’  handkerchiefs 
are  most  attractive  when  framed 
and  if  yoti  have  yet  to  see  one 
framed  you  will  lx?  amazed  at 
what  such  pointing-up  does  for  so 
small  a  piece  of  merchandise. 

From  the  variety  store  as  many 
frames  as  are  desired  may  be 
selected.  .Some  of  them  should  be 
perfectly  plain  while  others  may 
be  fancy.  They  may  l)e  painted  in 
an  assortment  of  colors  or  in  a 
single  color  accent. 

To  frame  the  cheaper  handker¬ 
chiefs,  simply  wet  them  and  stretch 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  frame, 
upon  the  glass.  ^V^hen  dry  they 


will  adhere  and  be  as  smooth  as 
though  they  were  painted  there. 

Hut  the  fragile,  expensive  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  must,  of  course,  be  tare- 
ftdly  smoothed  upon  the  back  card- 
boartl  and  covereil  with  the  glass, 
since  to  wet  these  dainty  bits  of 
chiffon  and  lace  and  handle  them 
would  be  something  right  expen¬ 
sive. 

rite  extra-line,  hand-made  ones 
should  be  done  singly,  in  a  frame 
of  their  own.  Fhe  others,  say  three 
harmonious  llower-grotips  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  lx?  arranged  side  by 
side  in  a  long,  narrow  Irame.  I  his 
not  only  shows  them  more  attrac¬ 
tively  with  their  harmoniotis  or 
contrasting  colors  but  suggests  l)uy- 
ing  in  (juantities,  and  helps  the 
ctistomer  to  choose  before  she  gets 
to  the  counter,  inside. 

.Sales-cards  here  tan  stiggest  the 
attractive  idea  t)f  the  purchaser 
giving  them  as  gifts,  mounted  in 
other  frames  by  the  giver. 

Hang  as  many  of  the  handker¬ 
chief  pictures  in  the  window  as 
you  like  and  spread  other  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  the  window  foreground 
so  that  the  entire  design  may  be 
seen  from  the  outside.  .Sales-cards 
may  say:  "A  lovely  handkerchief  is 
as  pretty  as  a  picture  in  a  frame.” 

.\nd  of  course  you  can  have  a 
window  of  trees  and  vines,  all 
growing  blossoms  made  by  simply 
pulling  the  center  of  a  colored  and 
frilly  iiandkerchief  through  a  rub¬ 
ber-band  and  fluffing  out  the  frilly, 
four  corners,  into  four  petals.  At¬ 
tach  them  to  the  foliage  by  means 
of  clips  and  pins. 

Under  the  trees  more  handker¬ 
chiefs  may  spill  out  of  a  colored 
basket,  or  they  may  lx*  arranged  in 
bouquets,  in  baskets,  or  jars.  Small 
potted  artificial  trees.  Ixaring  rolled 
handkerchief  blossoms  may  be  used 
in  the  handkerchief  department  to 
tie  in  with  the  window. 

^  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  simple  displays  for  small  stores. 
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Plastics  Review 

(Conliniird  from  p(t<^e  12) 

One  ol  ilic  most  iinportani  war¬ 
time  developments  in  tlie  thermo- 
■seltin}*  hraneh  ol  the  industry  has 
been  the  use  ol  radio  Irequcncies 
lor  the  preheatinfj;  ol  molding 
powtlers.  Military  orders  have 
henelited  hv  resnllant  inereases  in 
speed,  greater  nnilormity,  and  the 
product  ion  ol  larger  and  heaviei 
molded  pieces  than  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  possible.  The  FCXJ  pro¬ 
posals,  said  the  plasties  men,  would 
make  their  present  electronic  heat¬ 
ing  etptipmeni  obsolete:  and  new 
etpiipment  would  be  more  costly, 
more  complex,  and  probably  less 
reliable  in  ojteration. 

Reading  List 

The  several  excellent  magazines 
and  papers  whidi  are  published  in 
the  plastics  held  generally  give  the 
larger  part  ol  their  attention  to 
tethnical  material.  Hetpiently, 
however,  they  publish  articles 
which  should  be  read  by  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising  men. 
.Since  the  lirst  ol  this  year  this  read¬ 
ing  list  has  inc hided: 

"'I'he  Clase  lor  .Synthetic  lex- 
tiles’’,  Modern  Plastics,  February. 
Fhis  article,  covering  textile  coat¬ 
ings.  is  the  second  in  a  series.  1  he 
hrst,  devoted  to  svnthetic  libers. 


Price  Control  Amendments  Urged 

{Continued  froni  pa^e  1.")) 


employment  ol  great  numbers  will 
be  a  general  aim.  Pricing  such 
reconverted  items  in  a  manner  that 
will  disconrage  their  production 
and  distrihntion  will  work  great 
harm  at  a  time  when  we  can  least 
allord  it.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  claimed  that  retail 
prolits  have  been  abnormallv  high. 
Profit  belore  taxes  in  dollars  has 
grown  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  volume  ol  sales.  However,  alter- 
tax  profit  historically  has  alwavs 
been  the  measure  ol  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  retail  distribution.  .\nv 
other  interpretation  would  be  mis¬ 
leading.  .\  much  larger  proportion 
ol  profit  has  been  recaptured  by 
the  Government  ihiciugh  higher 
taxes.  This  has  left  a  smaller  part 
ol  the  consumer’s  dollar-retained 
as  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
record  [  Fable  I]  of  the  percentage 
of  net  profit  ol  department  and 
chain  stores,  which  shows  a  decline 
Irom  1940  to  1943.  Net  profit  after 
taxes  for  both  groups  in  1943  was 
substantially  below  the  peacetime 
average  of  19.30  through  1939. 


.Merchants  must  then  adjust  their 
inventories  to  the  belter  standard 
ol  \alue  at  a  substantiaj  loss,  thus 
tlissi|)ating  reserves,  if  anv,  retained 
from  their  wartime  net  earnings, 
after  taxes. 

Penalizing  Innocent  Violations 

Our  final  suggestion  deals  with 
Sections  20.5  (a)  and  20,5(1)  ol  the 
.\tt.  .Section  205(a)  provides  the 
.Vclministrator  with  the  right  to 
make  application  lor  an  injunction 
to  pre\ent  violations  and  toenlorce 
compliance.  It  provides  lurtlier 
that  ujion  a  showing  by  the  .\d- 
ministrator  that  a  person  has  en¬ 
gaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  such 
acts  or  practices,  an  injnnction, 
restraining  order  or  other  order 
shall  be  granted.  .Section  205  (1) 
deals  with  the  licensing  jirovisions 
and  provides  the  mechanics  where- 
bv  ilie  Athninistrator  can  license 
persons  subject  to  price  control 
and  obtain  revocation  ol  such  li¬ 
cense  bv  a  showing  that  a  violation 
or  violations  occurred  lollowing 
official  warning. 


Table  1 

PERCEM  .VGE  OF  PROFI  I  FO  NET  SALES 


appeared  in  September.  1944:  anti 

Peacetime  .\ve. 

the  third,  to  apjiear  laUT,  will 
cover  textile  finishes. 

25  Leading  De- 

1936  thru  1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

/ 

“Snrvey  Points  to  Witler  Lise  of 

partinem  Stores 

2.99 

3.54 

3.16 

2.71 

2.57 

Plastics  in  Ratlio,  .\ppliances,  and 
Hartlware”,  Pacific  Plastics,  fanu- 

10  Chain  Stores 

5.66 

4.92 

4.91 

3.99 

3.84 

ol  a  survey  made  in  the  western 
L’.  S.  among  retailers,  molders 
and  product  manulacturers;  in¬ 
cludes  opinions  and  plans. 

“Can  Plastics  Meet  Fcxitwear 
Needs?’’,  Plasties,  F’ebruary.  .\  de¬ 
tailed  report  on  the  experiences, 
good  aticl  bad,  of  shoe  manulac¬ 
turers  with  plastics. 

“1945  Plastics  Index”.  Fhis  is 
a  1,200  page  volume  published  an- 
nuallv  bv  .Modern  Plastics.  By  far 
the  larger  part  ol  it  is  technical 
and  statistical  inlormation  lor  the 
industry.  However,  there  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  postwar  designs 
lor  consumer  merchandise  to  which 
a  number  of  outstanding  industrial 
designers  have  contributed. 


Even  these  figures  are  an  illu¬ 
sion  as  they  do  not  reflect  normal 
ojierations  and  would  collapse  if 
and  when  volume  ol  sales  declines 
Ironi  present  levels. 

I  he  distributive  indusirv  must 
not  only  exist  but  thrive  in  order 
to  meet  its  postwar  responsibility 
to  employ  returning  veterans  and 
thousands  ol  others. 

L’ntler  chaotic  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  the  value  ol  merchandise  per 
dollar  of  cost  is  unavoidablv  low, 
with  many  substitutes  for  |)rotlucts 
no  longer  available  to  civilians  be¬ 
cause  of  priority  for  war.  Fhe  jiost- 
war  period  will  be  a  diflerent  story, 
when  better  products  will  again  be 
available  to  the  civilian  market. 


In  both  these  instances,  the  court 
has  no  discretion  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  complaitied 
ol  were  done  willully  and  know- 
itiglv  or  whether  they  were  uniti- 
tentional  and  without  knowledge. 

•  Vt  present,  in  the  case  ol  the  in¬ 
junction  proceeditigs  the  court  tan 
exercise  limited  discretion  as  to  the 
tvpe  ol  order  to  be  issued,  but  is 
nevertheless  under  legal  obligation 
to  issue  an  order  if  the  .\dminis- 
trator  proves  that  any  violations 
have  occurred  and  are  likely  to 
occur. 

It  is  conceivable  that  an  indivi¬ 
dual  .\dministrator  might  proper¬ 
ly  be  entrusted  with  such  great 
jiowers  over  business  life  anti  death 
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” Success  School”  for  Manikins 


if  the*  exercise  of  these  j>oweis 
could  be  controlled  and  closely 
sujni  \  isecl  to  make  sure  that  dis¬ 
creet  use  is  made  of  them.  When 
such  unlimited  delegations  of 
j)0’.ver  are  made  to  many  local 
agencies  as  in  the  case  of  price 
control,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
grc'at  numbeis  of  Administrators 
of  sufficient  discretion,  and  it  is  not 
|)ossible  for  Clongress  or  any  other 
single  agency  to  suj)ervise  properly 
the  uses  of  such  jMmer  througlujut 
the  breadth  of  this  country.  .  .  . 

It  is  uncpiestioned  that  Clongress 
did  not  intetid  a  situation  wherein 
those  who  are  making  the  most 
ardent  efforts  to  light  inllation  and 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  price 
control  should  be  in  a  |Kisition 
Avhere  their  honesty,  sincerity  and 
elForts  are  not  taken  into  considera- 
lion  by  the  .Administrators  or  by 
the  courts.  .  .  .  Both  of  these  .Sec¬ 
tions  should  be  amended  so  that 
the  issuance  of  an  injunction  or 
the  revocation  of  a  license  by  the 
appropriate  court  should  take 
place  only  when  the  court  is  con¬ 
vinced  as  to  the  knowledge  and 
wilfulness  of  alleged  violations. . . . 

•An  individual  department  store 
in  a  community  of  100,000  people 
which  does  $5  billion  in  annual 
volume  probably  handles  two  and 
one-half  million  individual  trans¬ 
actions  annually.  The  different 
kinds  of  items  making  up  these 
two  and  one-hall  million  trans¬ 
actions  probablv  number  about 
100,000.  rhese  100,000  kinds  of 
g(K)ds  must  be  priced  according  to 
20  or  30  Regulations  of  varying 
types  and  complexities.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  such  a  store  in  order 
to  comply  must  train  and  super- 
tise  the  executites  in  charge  of 
100  different  departments  to  whom 
the  jjower  to  price  must  be  dele¬ 
gated.  As  the  licensing  section  of 
the  .Act  now  reads,  two  transac¬ 
tions  out  of  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion,  which  are  improperly  priced 
by  one  of  the  100  employees  au¬ 
thorized  to  price  merchandise,  pro¬ 
vide  an  OP.A  .Administrator  the 
basis  for  revoking  a  license. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  power 
to  enjoin  or  the  power  to  revoke 
a  license  should  be  abridged.  We 
are  concerned,  however,  that  these 
powers  should  be  directed  against 
u’ilfnl  violators  and  not  against 
honest  and  law-abiding  citizens. 


By  George  J.  Wells, 

Display  Manager,  James  McCreery  &  Sons  Co. 


BKFORK  -  and  -  .XFI  KR 


There  were  several  old  Ca)pe- 
lancl  manikins  gathering  dust 
in  the  display  department  at 
McGreery  lx;cause  their  ability  to 
present  merchandise  with  the  re- 
cpiired  glamour  had  long  since  de¬ 
parted.  They  were  destined  lor  the 
junkman.  When  the  boys  were 
getting  them  clown  from  the  shelves 
lor  their  last  journey  it  struck  me 
that  in  spite  of  the  glorification 
(and  sometimes  distortion)  given 
to  the  female  anatomy  by  manikin 
manulacturers  and  fashion  artists, 
the  general  lines  of  a  woman’s  lace 
have  changed  but  little  with  the 
years:  if  the  manikin  was  basically 
normal  there  must  be  something 
that  could  be  done  to  bring  the  old 
girl  back  in  the  running.  .After  all, 
years  are  nipped  off  a  woman’s  ap¬ 
pearance  by  a  new  hair-do  and  a 
change  of  make-up,  so  why  not  try 
the  same  thing  with  the  CojKdand 
girls? 

In  the  files  was  the  card  of 
K.  C.  Kurtis,  who  specializes  in  a 
new  ceramic  finish  for  manikins. 
Mr.  Kurtis  is  an  .Austrian  artist 


who  has  perfected  a  new  process 
that  imparts  to  the  face  of  any 
manikin  the  blurred  wash  water 
color  effec  t  of  a  fashion  sketch.  The 
final  result  has  a  highly  glazed  fin¬ 
ish  that  resembles  the  charming  old 
XX’einer  XX'orkstaate  ceramics. 

We  bundled  up  the  old  girls  and 
sent  them  over  for  a  complete  iK'au- 
ty  treatment  and  tve  now  have  a 
troupe  of  glamour  gals  that  have 
already  played  to  standing  rcxim 
only  audiences.  XX'e  used  them  in 
a  series  of  corset  windows  with  fine 
results.  For  backgrounds  we  used 
large  free  hand  water  color  sketches 
in  the  V'ertes  manner  and  they 
proved  to  lie  an  ideal  complement 
to  the  ceramic  finish  of  the  mani¬ 
kins.  riie  naked  appearance  of  a 
manikin  wearing  only  a  corset  was 
entirely  elminated  and  each  win¬ 
dow  IcKiked  like  a  color  page  in  one 
of  the  iK'tter  fashion  magazines. 
We  are  now  using  the  recondi¬ 
tioned  group  in  our  negligee  and 
lingerie  departments  —  they  are 
smart  and  effecti\e  backgrounds 
lor  such  merchandise. 
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Panel  on  Postwar  Taxation 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
a  justified 


ritcre  seems  to  l)e 
sentiment  in  favor  of  changing  this 
piogram  to  pay-as-you-go  basis:  in¬ 
stead  of  l)uilding  iij)  reserves  on  tlie 
original  basis  to  collect  only  an 
amount  sutficient  to  pay  benelits 
over  a  shorter  period  of  time.  I  he 
rrt'asury  Department  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  ligure  of  three  times  an¬ 
nual  benefits. 

lie  that  as  it  may,  it  would  seem 
that  Social  Security  funds  should 
not  be  included  in  a  consideration 
of  general  revenue  aud  expendi- 
I tires  of  Government.  Pavroll  taxes 
for  Social  Security  are  raised  for 
that  purpose  only. 

Mu.  Richmond:  The  XRDG.V 
Taxation  Committee  has  agreed 
that  the  Social  Security  program 
slioiild  be  completely  segregated 
fro;n  the  general  tax  structure. 

Question  4 

Should  we  have  a  federal 
sales  tax  postwar? 

|av  loi.ACKR  (Halle  Bros.)  :  Fhe 
historic  attitude  of  the  NRDG.\ 
has  been  against  sales  taxes  paid 
by  the  consumer.  The  only  excep¬ 
tions  took  place  either  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  wars  or  the  results  of 
wars,  at  which  time  it  was  felt  by 
the  Association  that  all  the  other 


23  %  Increase  in  Sheet  Sales 
Forecast  by  Pepperell 

After  unsatisfied  wartime  de¬ 
mand  for  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  has  been  satisfied  and  buying 
goes  back  to  normal,  consumers  will 
still  want  25  per  cent  more  of  this 
merchandise  than  they  used  in  the 
last  prewar  year.  This  estimate, 
offered  by  the  Pepperell  Mfg.  Co., 
is  arrived  at  by  applying  figures 
showing  average  household  stock 
of  sheets  for  each  income  group  to 
probable  postwar  income  figures 
released  by  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics. 

1  he  figure  offers  a  starting  point 
for  department  planning.  It  is  an 
average,  which  will  vary  up  or 
down  depending  on  local  employ¬ 
ment  and  tvages  and  the  stabilitv 
of  local  population  changes  brought 
on  by  war.  Pepperell  suggests  de¬ 
tailed  surseys  of  local  market  pros¬ 
pects  to  guide  planning. 


sources  of  taxes  had  been  exhausted 
to  the  |)oiut  of  danger. 

The  reasons  for  the  altitude  of 
the  Association,  I  think,  could  be 
brieflv  stated  as  three: 

1.  The  sales  tax  is  regressive.  It 
falls  heaviest,  in  proportion,  upon 
those  who  have  the  smallest  in¬ 
comes. 

2.  -V  sales  tax  jiaid  b\  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  regartled  by  economists  as 
distiiH  tlv  deflationary. 

.S.  Sales  taxes  have  been  fairly 
well  preempted  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  states  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  Richmond:  I  he  I'axation 
(amunittee  (a  majority  of  the  mem- 
l:ers)  now  recommends  that  lor  the 


postwai  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  tlo  as  they  s;iid 
thev  would,  reverse  their  position 
of  two  years  ago  [favoring  retail 
sales  taxes  as  a  wartime  measme] 
and  sav,  “Now  that  there  is  no  war 
and  the  problem  is  to  gain  emplov- 
inent  and  increase  prosperity,  we 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  s;iles 
tax.  either  at  the  maiiufacturing  or 
the  retail  level." 

Question  5 

What  is  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee’s  position  on  retail 
excise  taxes? 

.Mr.  Richmond:  \Ve  advociie 
the  elimination  of  ail  federal  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  commodities,  exceiit 
those  on  licpior  and  tobacco,  at 
both  the  retail  and  the  maiiubic- 
t tiring  level. 


Liberalizing  Unemployment  Benefits 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


generally  followed  the  same  speci¬ 
fications  when  it  came  to  the  mat- 
lei  of  coverage,  .'some  states  have, 
during  the  intervening  years,  in- 
ci eased  etnerage  under  their  acts 
to  include  smaller  employers  than 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  federal 
tax. 

I  don't  believe  Camgress  is  going 
to  be  inconsistent  and  jsenalize  the 
states  because  they  have  failed  to 
move  further  than  the  Camgress 
itself  has  done.  However,  on  this 
matter  of  coverage,  I  think  it  is 
most  likely  that  Congress  will 
amend  the  federal  act  to  cover 
smaller  employers  and  perhaps  will 
also  include  as  einjiloyment  some 
activities  which  are  now  excluded. 
It  is  possible  that  coverage  will  go 
to  one  and  will  be  made  uniform 
with  that  under  (Jld  Age  and  .Siir- 
\  i\c)r  s  Insurance. 

.\s  to  increasing  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amount,  and  the 
number  of  weeks  during  which 
benefits  may  be  drawn:  If  you 
come  from  a  state  in  which  the 
maximum  benefit  amount  is  S20 
and  a  duration  of  20  weeks  is  al¬ 
ready  prenided,  I  don’t  believe  that 
you  need  feel  that  liberalization  in 
\c)ur  state  must  be  made  in  order 
to  avert  Congressional  action.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions  let  your  con¬ 
science  be  your  guide— sujiport  such 
changes  as  vou  honestlv  believe  are 


in  keeping  with  a  sound  program 
of  unemployment  compensation. 

However,  if  you  arc  in  a  state 
which  provides  a  maximum  benefit 
rate  of  S15  and  a  maximum  cliiia- 
tion  of  1()  weeks  or  less.  I  think 
you  have  a  responsibility  not  only 
to  your  own  state  but  perhaps  to 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  tlo  some 
liberalizing  in  your  state  uiiein- 
ploynient  law. 

just  one  more  point.  I  believe  a 
state  which  goes  hog-wild  in  its  pro¬ 
posals  to  liberalize  can  do  just  as 
iiiucli  to  endanger  state  systems  as 
the  one  which  is  unduly  reaction¬ 
ary.  case  in  point  is  the  recom¬ 
mendations  which  I  understand  are 
being  supported  both  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  organized  labor 
groups  in  Maryland. 

The  .Seventy-ninth  (aingress  is 
in  session.  .Already  more  than  30- 
odd  bills  relating  to  Social  .Security 
have  been  introdticed  in  the  79th 
(.longress.  .Mr.  Dingell  has  intro¬ 
duced  his  bill,  identical  with  his 
bill  in  the  preceding  C^ongress. 
Watch  for  the  new  modified  and 
revised  Wagner  -  Murray  -  Dingell 
bill.  .Senator  X'andenberg  intro¬ 
duced  Goncurrent  Resolution  No. 
3  providing  for  a  joint  committee  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
Old  -Age  and  Survisor's  Insurance. 
X\"e’re  going  to  settle  in  a  more 
sensible  and  orderlv  manner  this 
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A  SERVICE  TO  RETAILERS 


Every  Sunday  in  the  Business  Section  of 
The  New  York  Times,  in  the  column  called 
‘‘The  Merchant’s  Point  of  View,"  The  Times 
Business  News  Editor  keenly  analyzes  news 
and  issues  that  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  retail  field.  , 

This  is  just  one  of  the  services  that  The 
New  York  Times  offers  to  the  retail  trade  the 
country  over- one  of  the  services  that  make 
The  Times  a  veritable  ‘‘trade  paper”  in  your 
industry.  In  addition  to  complete  business 
news  coverage  and  a  huge  volume  of  retail 


advertising  which  merchants  follow  eagerly, 
there  .are  other  special  features  —  resident 
buyers'  reports,  the  "Arrival  of  Buyers”  col¬ 
umn,  retail  sales  reports,  “Best  Promotions 
in  Week.” 

Yes,  The  Times  prints  “all  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print”— about  your  field  as  well 
as  about  world  affairs. 
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(|uesii<>n  ot  the  tax  rates  under  tliis 
particidar  program. 

By  the  way,  the  last  Congiess, 
in  its  (losing  days,  Iroze  the  old 
age  tax  rate,  thereby  savitig  voti 
one  per  cent  on  covered  payrolls 
in  HH').  I’ve  just  a  conple  ol  eptes- 
tions  to  ask  on  this  particular  mat¬ 
ter.  Did  you  want  this  tax  rate 
Iro/en?  Did  von  ask  your  Camgress- 
man  to  \ote  lor  the  Ireeze?  Did  he 
\()te  as  you  retpiested?  Did  you 
thank  him  for  his  action?  Have 
you  said  atiything  to  rom  Sperry 
about  the  splendid  work  he  has 
done  as  chairman  of  the  \RDC'..\ 
(iommittee  on  Social  Security? 

Bills  hate  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  proposing  increases  in  the 
readjustment  allowattces  provided 
for  servicemen  under  the  G.l.  bill. 
Von  must  realize  tliat  if  or  when 
Congress  does  increase  this  particu¬ 
lar  allowance,  right  then  and  there 
will  occitr  a  new  and  nationwide 
pressure  tor  increasing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  state  benefits.  It 
w'ill  be  argued  that  our  soldiers  on 
the  production  front  at  home  must 
nttt  be  treated  less  liberally. 

The  most  dangerous  type  of  bills 
to  watch  for  are  those  in  which  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  subsidize  state  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  systems  if 
benefits  under  those  svstems  are 


.Mc  Donald  binders.  Our  144  Porta- 
trays  replace  400  binders. 

Visi-Record  Ledger  Card 
The  Visi-record  ledger  card  has 
three-way  visibility.  It  is  a  two- 
sided  card  with  allotted  space  for 
posting  each  month  of  one  year. 
Visibility  is  diagonal  on  the  upper 
right  for  the  name,  address,  and 
account  number.  Visibility  is  verti¬ 
cal  to  detect  increasing  balances, 
and  is  helpful  in  removing  inactive 
accounts.  Visibility  is  horizontal  to 
spot  balances  for  any  one  month 
since  they  all  appear  in  one  line. 
These  cards  can  be  expanded  or 
contracted  with  ease;  several  may 
be  picked  up  at  one  time  and 
placed  forward  or  backward. 

The  set  up  of  the  Visi-record  is 
somewhat  like  a  sorting  machine. 
Tickets  are  stuffed  rapidly.  We 
had  planned  for  four  stuffers,  but 


Pali.  A.  Barkmkikr 
Recently  appointed  controller  of 
Marshall  Field’s  Chicago  and 
suburban  stores,  Mr.  Barkmeier 
joined  the  Field  organization  in 
1943. 


liberalized. 

Next,  if  you’re  from  one  of  the 
“backward  states”  lend  yoitr  intln- 
ence  to  getting  some  reasonable 
liberalization  in  yoitr  own  state 
law.  What  happens  in  the  states 
this  spring  will  go  a  long  way 
towartl  deciding  what  Congress 
will  do  regarding  federal  benefit 
standards. 


we  use  two  who  stuff  and  check  all 
transactions  even  through  our  peak 
load  of  the  Christmas  season  and 
with  waiting  time.  For  this  classi¬ 
fication.  it  is  also  important  to 
select  clerks  naturally  adapted  to 
handling  papers. 

Cash  was  formerly  posted  daily 
to  the  Visi-record  ledger  card  by 
Burroughs  cash  posting  machines. 
For  the  past  four  months,  we  have 
been  stuffing  cash  vouchers,  and 
posting  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  date. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  cash 
vouchers  can  be  safely  stored  in  the 
tubs,  in  front  of  the  ledger  cards, 
and  that  several  thousand  vouchers 
can  be  accurately  posted  in  one 
batch,  and  proved. 

Cash  totals  for  any  cycle  are 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  subsidiary 
control,  and  the  grand  total  of  from 
20  to  42  subsidiary  totals  in  agree¬ 


ment  with  the  cash  control  liguie 
for  the  cycle  period. 

Billing  Operation 

Billing  is  simply  a  non-desciip- 
tivc  process.  It  is  the  application 
of  the  principle  that  greater  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  obtained  by  reduc¬ 
ing  paper  handling  by  the  biller, 
using  a  machine  that  can  complete 
operations  automatically  and  keep 
it  working  as  many  minutes  of  the 
day  as  possible. 

We  use  four  Burroughs  CAi  le 
Billing  Machines.  The  features  <»f 
these  machines  are: 

.Vutomatic  alignment  to  the 
printing  line  lor  bill  and  ledger; 
automatic  (arriage  opening  and 
closing;  automatic  carriage  return; 
automatic  shift  to  posting  posi¬ 
tions;  automatic  posting  of  date 
and  number  of  tickets  and  bills; 
automatic  posting  on  the  ledger 
record  of  total  charges,  returns  and 
new  balances;  a  detailed  journal  ol 
all  entries  on  the  bill. 

riie  stuffed  Porta-trays  are  taken 
bv  the  biller  in  subsidiary  control 
secpience.  Fhe  ledger  and  tickets 
are  removed,  tickets  placed  on  a 
ticket  holder  on  the  machine  kev- 
board,  the  ledger  inserted  into  the 
chute,  the  proper  bill  selected  from 
pre-addressed  stack  of  bills,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  bill  chute.  The  bill 
and  ledger  are  automaticalb 
aligned  to  fixed  printing  positions. 

rickets  are  listed  laterally  in 
three  positions.  If  there  are  more 
than  three  items,  the  machine  auto¬ 
matically  returns  to  the  first  posting 
position  and  spaces  the  bill.  On  the 
last  item,  if  there  is  a  previous 
balance  visible  on  the  exposed  part 
of  the  ledger,  a  last  item  and  return 
bar  is  depressed.  I'he  net  current 
purchases,  the  number  of  tickets, 
and  the  closing  date  are  then  print¬ 
ed  on  the  bill,  and  the  carriage 
returns  to  the  old  balance  position. 
The  old  balance,  or,  if  a  payment 
on  account  has  been  received,  the 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cycle,  is  entered,  and  the  cash  de¬ 
ducted.  The  carriage  trips  over  to 
the  ledger  card  and  prints  auto¬ 
matically  the  total  charges,  credits, 
and  new  balance. 

The  carriage  retuins  automatic¬ 
ally,  ejects  and  stacks  the  bill.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  automatic  movements  the 
biller  selects  her  next  ledger  and 
bill.  .At  the  end  of  the  batch,  the 
number  of  tickets,  and  the  old  and 
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THIS  DRESS  MAY  COST  $500 


A  lady  tears  her  dress  on  a  splintered  counter. 

Does  she  get  an  argument  —  or  a  prompt,  fair  settlement? 

She  may  accept  what  is  offered  her  in  an  argued  settlement. 
If  so,  she  may  also  take  her  business  away  from  your  store  — 
and  cost  you  $500  a  year  in  lost  sales. 

That’s  a  familiar  headache  in  store  operations.  Insurance 
alone  cannot  cure  it.  You  need  double  protection  in  public 

liability  coverage _ protection  against  excessive  claims  and 

against  lost  good  will. 

Liberty  Mutual  Claims  Service  is  more  than  mere  “adjust¬ 
ing.”  It’s  part  of  a  complete  plan  of  coverage  designed  to 
smooth  the  How  of  merchandising  in  your  store.  Liberty 
Mutual  claimsmen  are  our  own  full-time,  salaried  employees. 
They’re  highly  trained  to  deal  skillfully  with  injured  feelings 
as  well  as  injured  people  ...  to  pass  valid  claims  swiftly,  to 
determine  the  fair  value  of  excessive  claims  tactfully,  and  to 
resist  fraudulent  claims  rigidly. 

Remember,  a  customer  feels  that  she  is  dealing  with  you 
when  she  deals  with  your  insurance  representative.  Her  atti¬ 
tude  and  her  future  business  depend  on  the  smoothness  with 
which  she  is  handled.  The  Liberty  Mutual  claimsman  is  able 


to  deal  with  her  in  your  best  interests  because  he  truly  repre¬ 
sents  you.  Our  mutual  company  serves  no  other  interests 
than  those  of  our  policyholders. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  how  leading  department  stores  and 
specialty  shops  are  saving  money  and  worry  through  efficient 
loss  prevention  service,  proper  handling  of  claims,  and  through 
the  dividends  which  Liberty  Mutual  has  paid  regularly. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


liberty  W  Ml 

insurance  company 


MUTUAL 


home  OFFICE:  EOSTOH 
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new  balances  are  printed  on  the 
journals.  .As  the  biller  lists  the 
tickets,  they  are  dropped  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  recessed  in  her  desk.  I'he 
bills  and  journal  are  inserted,  and 
the  container  delivered  to  the 
prover. 

Four  billers  can  complete  the 
work  with  ease.  Billers  must  quali¬ 
fy  lor  850  bills  per  day.  .An  ex- 
j)erienced  biller  can  easily  average 
150  bills  per  hour,  or  1,000  per  tlay. 
Production  has  gone  as  high  as  180 
per  hour  or  1,265  per  day. 

We  average  two  tickets  per  bill, 
intreasing  to  an  average  of  five 
timing  the  Christmas  season.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  an  increase 
to  a  five  average  tloes  not  affect  bill 
production. 

The  rhythmic  ease  of  the  billing 
operation  increases  efficiency.  Sev¬ 
enty  per  cent  of  the  journals  prove 
out  accurately.  Fitr  all  the  cycles 
over  a  six-month  period  there  has 
been  an  adjustment  of  only  SI 50. 

•At  the  proving  desk  the  tickets 
are  relisted  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  journals. 

Fhe  net  total  of  the  tickets 
must  be  in  agreement  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  old  and  new 
balances  printed  on  the  journal. 
We  then  have  assurance  that  the 
biller  read  correctly  the  total 
amounts  on  the  tickets.  Fhe  jour¬ 
nal  is  then  given  to  the  control 
clerk,  and  the  tickets  and  bills  de¬ 
livered  to  the  photographing  desk. 
For  this  operation  we  use  a  Bur¬ 
roughs  .Automatic  Shuttle  Carriage 
Duplex  Machine.  One  clerk  can 
prove  the  work  of  four  billers,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  Christmas  season, 
when  some  help  is  needed. 

P'or  photographing  we  use  a  Re- 
cordak.  I'he  colored  paper  divider 
warns  the  operator  tvhen  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  tickets  end. 

Tickets  are  counted  as  photo¬ 
graphed  and  each  checked  for  cor¬ 
rect  name.  The  count  is  then 
checked  with  the  number  on  the 
bill.  I'he  intersorted  bills  and 
tickets  are  then  delivered  to  the 
stapling  desk. 

I'hree  clerks  are  used  for  the 
combined  task  of  photographing 
and  stapling. 

.All  bills  with  jMevious  balances 
are  delivered  to  collection  clerks 
Avho  check  to  the  ledger.  -At  this 
point  all  cash  since  the  closing  date 
has  been  stuffed  Itefore  the  ledger 
card.  If  the  previous  balance  is  un¬ 


paid,  a  colored  marker  is  dropped 
before  the  ledger  card.  .All  balances 
appearing  on  the  same  line  across 
the  panel  make  it  very  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  the  months  unpaid.  .Ap¬ 
propriate  stickers  are  attached  to 
the  bills.  We  use  the  equivalent  of 
three  collection  clerks. 

When  accounts  of  a  cycle  freeze, 
as  for  example  .A  &  B  accounts  on 


your  records  are  correct?  Fhere- 
fore,  you  may  properly  tlraw  from 
these  remarks  the  inference  that  the 
Master  Credit  Card  or  application 
for  your  present  active  accounts 
need  show  only  the  addressograph 
plate  imprint,  the  credit  limit  and 
special  instructions. 

.After  the  Master  C^redit  C^ards 
have  been  through  the  .Addresso¬ 
graph  Department,  it  is  necessary 
to  type  the  customer’s  name,  atl- 
dress  and  credit  limit  on  the  lower 
part  which  forms  the  index.  This 
can  take  as  much  time  as  you  want 
it  to,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  typists  you  put  on  the  job.  .A 
girl  sliould  be  able  to  type  at  least 
150  per  hour.  When  typed,  they 
are  ready  for  filing. 

(.Any  figures  I  tjuote  are  my  own 
taken  from  our  experience  and  that 
of  Mandel  Brothers  and  three 
stores  in  Milwaukee.  They  are  fig¬ 
ures  taken  from  average  daily  oper¬ 
ations.  Where  there  is  a  minimum 
or  maximum,  those  were  actual 
also.) 

Number  of  Controls 

Few  stores  agree  as  to  the  proper 
number  of  controls— or  lack  of 
them— that  should  obtain  in  any  in¬ 
stallation,  or  under  any  plan  of 
accounting.  I'he  answer  under 
cycle  billing  is  the  same  as  under 
the  conventional  end-of-month 
plan,  which  is— take  your  choice. 
If  you  set  up  yttur  system  with  one 
control,  you  have  no  missorts, 
hence,  no  transfers;  if  you  ha\e  .‘fOO 
controls  you  will  have  missorts,  but 
considerably  less  balancing  troid)le. 
Fhe  CMD  survey  sh*)ws  that  three 
stores  arc  operating  on  a  20  cycle- 
20  control  plan.  2  are  on  a  20  cvcle- 
50  control  plan,  and  the  others  \arv 
between  2  and  25  cvcles  ami  .S  and 
283  controls.  No  one  can  advise 


the  thirtenth,  the  last  day’s  cash  is 
stuffed,  and  one  tvpist  prepares 
slips  to  be  noted  f)n  the  index. 
When  the  frozen  balance  is  jjaid, 
the  colored  marker  is  noted  with 
the  n.ime  and  account  number  and 
delivered  to  the  index.  Fen  davs 
■after  the  closing  date  ,.the  frozen 
slips  arc  checked  at  the  sorting 
cage  for  sid)se(pient  purchases. 


you  on  this  subject. 

Filing  Master  C^ards  in  Pockets 

As  you  hate  provided  room  for 
expansion  equal  to  20  per  cent  of 
your  currently  active  accounts,  you 
will  file  the  Master  Tredit  C.ards  in 
35  of  the  42  pockets  in  each  slide. 
It  doesn’t  make  any  tlifference 
which  seven  arc  left  empty;  you  will 
have  to  move  them  around  anyway 
—a  simple  process— when  inserting 
a  new  account.  Fo  reduce  super¬ 
vision  necessary,  count  out  the 
.Master  C^ards  into  groups  of  35  and 
label  each  group  with  the  control 
(or  tier)  and  slide  numbers,  as 
1  —  1,  meaning  control  1,  slide  1; 
1—2;  1—3,  etc.;  through  all  con- 
rtils.  W’hen  you  finish  counting 
and  numbering  the  groups,  keep  a 
memo  of  the  number  of  groups  in 
each  control.  4'his  will  helj)  you 
determine  where  each  slide  shoidd 
be  placed  after  the  Master  C^ards 
have  been  filed.  If  you  have  50 
or  100  people  filing  the  cards  at 
one  time,  you  will  be  glad  you  did 
this. 

In  order  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  man-hours  required  to  insert 
the  .Master  Cards  in  the  slides,  I 
ran  a  test  on  Martens.  Working 
leisurely  and  with  time  out  for  two 
phone  calls  he  finished  four  slides 
in  an  hour.  Making  allowances  for 
preparation,  supervision  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  slides  to  the  proper  cabi¬ 
net,  I  reduced  expected  production 
to  three  per  hour,  or  a  total  of 
about  800  hours— and  ran  short.  I 
imagine  an  allowance  of  25  minutes 
per  slide  would  be  the  proper  rate 
at  which  to  compute  the  man¬ 
hours— including  provision  for  su¬ 
pervision.  return  of  slide  to  cabinet, 
etc.— retjuired  for  this  job. 

.And  now  more  about  color.  You 
will  want  to  index  the  face  of  eacli 
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today,  when 


Burroughs’  ability  to  maintain  its  high  service  standards 
during  these  trying  war  years  didn’t  just  happen!  Years 
ago.  Burroughs  established  a  definite  service  policy  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  any  mechanical  product  can 


be  no  better  than  the  service  provided  for  it.  Today’s 
experienced,  highly-trained  service  organization  is  the 
natural  result  of  this  farsighted  policy  of  careful  planning, 
constant  smdy,  continuous  training  and  close  supervision. 
It  is  this  typical  Burroughs  thoroughness  which  makes  it 
possible  to  help  more  and  more  users  keep  their  precious 
Burroughs  machines  in  action  today. 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


Burroughs  systems  and  installation  men  have  been  constantly 
helping  business  machine  users  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
equipment  they  now  own  . . .  helping  them  to  adapt  their  present 
machines  to  new  conditions.  Reference  libraries  containing  up- 
to-the-minute  information  on  machine  accounting  methods  and 
procedures  are  maintained  in  all  Burroughs  offices.  For  help  in 
getting  the  fullest  use  from  your  present  Burroughs  machines, 
call  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


FIOURING,  accounting  and  STATISTICAl  MACHINES  #  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  g  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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slide  to  show  ihc  surname  ol  the 
lirst  account  filed  therein,  the  con¬ 
trol  and  cycle  number  and  possibly 
the  slide  and  cabinet  or  tier.  To 
assist  your  clerks  in  confining  their 
filing  to  the  proper  control,  why 
not  index  your  controls  in  separate 
colors  or  in  a  sequence  of  tour  or 
five  colors?  For  example,  if  you 
have  80  controls  and  20  cycles— or 
four  controls  per  cycle,  index  each 
group  of  four  in  the  same  sequence 
of  four  colors,  as  blue  for  control 
one,  pink  for  number  two,  white 
for  number  three,  yellow  for  num¬ 
ber  four  and  blue  for  number  five, 
etc.  Remington  Rand  can  now  sup¬ 
ply  these  indexing  strips  in  sheets 
and  in  a  varietv  of  colors.  Fhev 
also  know  something  about  index¬ 
ing  and  I  should  suggest  that  you 
let  them  do  it. 

Filing  Ledger  (^ards  in  Pockets 

.\s  soon  as  the  old  books  are 
dosed  and  are  in  balance,  the  clos¬ 
ing  balance  may  be  transcribed  to 
the  new  Ledger  t^ards.  Fhe  tran¬ 
scribing  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
done  by  hand  and  in  all  cases  is  an 
aged  balance,  .\fter  transcription, 
the  Ledger  Cards  are  filed  in  the 
Kardex  pocket  in  front  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Card  and  in  back  of  the  graph- 
amatic  signal,  and  the  signal  set 
to  show  the  age  of  the  balance.  As 
a  precaution,  it  w'ould  be  smart  to 
take  a  trial  balance  to  make  sure 
that  all  Ledger  Cards  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  You  are  then  reads 
to  file  the  media  to  be  i>osted. 

Filing  Posting  Media 

Obviously  the  number  of  file 
clerks  needed  depends  upon  vour 
solume.  By  test,  450  tickets  liase 
been  filed  in  an  hour  but  sou 
would  be  smart  to  plan  on  a  steadv 
production  of  350  per  hour.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  work  it  down  to  so 
fine  a  point,  you  might  provide  one 
file  clerk  for  each  30,000  tickets 
(contemplated)  to  be  filed  month- 
Iv.  You  svill  reduce  the  number 
the  second  month  but  you  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  have  more  than  you  need 
for  the  first  month. 

just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  cvcle 
month,  a  Collection  Office  clerk 
will  scan  the  file  for  delinquent 
accounts  and  will  insert  the  proper 
collection  notice,  if  any,  to  be  sent. 
.\t  the  same  time  this  clerk  closes 
accounts  that  are  in  serious  condi¬ 


tion  and  signals  these  accounts  to 
indicate  that  the  collection  thereof 
is  in  the  hands  ttf  the  Collection 
Office.  This  signal  is  also  notice 
that  the  statement  should  not  be 
mailed,  but  should  be  referred  to 
the  Collection  Manager.  Fwo  Col¬ 
lection  Office  clerks  tan  easily 
handle  this  work  in  a  store  doing 
a  50.000  bill  volume. 

Rilling  Operation 

•Vfter  the  charges  atul  tredits  for 
the  last  day  of  the  cycle  have  been 
filed,  the  stripper  will  remove  the 
I  cdger  C^ard  anti  all  media  lt)r  all 
.'iccoimts  having  an  opening  bal- 
ante,  or  on  whith  there  have  been 
iiansactions  tluring  the  month.  As 
she  strips,  she  will  scan  the  charges 
anti  tredits  it)  confirm  that  they  are 
in  the  proper  ptuket  and  she  will 
plate  the  Ledger  Cartl  anti  the 
metlia  in  tHtler^in  open  trays.  The 
work  from  one  ledger  or  control 
only  should  be  plated  in  each  trav, 
anti  the  lot  shoultl  be  properlv  de- 
stribetl  on  a  control  or  batch  ctm- 
trol  sheet  that  acconqianies  it 
through  the  mailing  stage.  This 
conirt)!  sheet  provitles  spaces  for  re¬ 
cording  the  numbers  of  the  strip¬ 
per.  l)iller,  checker  or  lister  anti 
photo-opcjator,  and  the  time  re- 
tjuired  for  each  function. 

Fhe  tray  then  pitueeds  tt)  the 
l)illei  .  I'wt)  weeks  ago  I  witnessetl. 
on  the  sly,  an  operator  bill  ftmr 
statements,  one  of  12  items,  one  of 
t:onsitleraf)ly  more  (I  lost  count 
when  she  proceeded  to  the  sect)ntl 
sheet)  anti  two  of  two  items  each, 
in  tuie  minute  and  six  seconds.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusual  length  of  two 
of  ,  these  statements,  one  could 
safely  say  that  she  was  billing  at 
an  average  of  better  than  300  per 
hour.  Do  not  plan  on  this  produc- 
tittn.  It  may  be  pttssible  to  bill  as 
high  as  1,000  statements  per  dav— 
but  you  would  be  pressing  and  that 
is  not  good  business.  Plan  on  a 
capacity  of  about  700  statements 
j)er  day  per  operator  and  vou  will 
find  that  you  can  accom|>lish  it 
easily. 

.\s  a  l)y-product  of  the  billing 
operation,  you  have  a  tally  and 
total  of  old  balance  pick-up, 
charges,  cash  credits,  merchandise 
credits  and  new  balances,  with  a 
net  balancing  figure  for  the  con¬ 
trol.  The  fastest  balancing  opera¬ 
tion  I  have  seen  consists  in  the 


balancing  or  proof  clerks  listing  the 
charges  and  credits  on  a  plus  and 
minus  calculating  machine,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  the  amount  of  net  change 
in  opening  balance  which,  when 
applied  to  the  opening  balance  of 
the  (ontrol,  gives  the  proper  new 
balance  for  the  coniroL  If  this  fig¬ 
ure  is  not  etpial  to  the  new  control 
balame  per  the  run  just  completed, 
a  job  of  locating  the  error— if.  in 
fact,  you  care  to  look  for  it— is 
either  an  *-asy  or  a  difficult  otie.  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  con¬ 
trol. 

.\nd  this  takes  us  back  to  ni\ 
previous  statement  regarding  con¬ 
trols.  Fhe  balancing  can  be  easy 
or  difficult,  depending  upon  vour 
decision  regarding  the  number  of 
controls.  While  on  this  subject 
let  me  settle  another  cpiestion. 
Fhere  may  be  some  doubters  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  one's  bcMiks. 
under  a  cycle  billing  plan,  would 
be  continually  and  seriously  out  of 
balance  at  all  times.  'Fo  refute  this 
1  submit  that  at  balancing  pericKls 
we  have  been  over  as  high  as  S80, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  three  months 
were  over  all  of  SI. 48.  Fhe  con¬ 
trol  figures  c)f  another  large  store 
showed  balances  that  had  been 
both  over  and  under  approximately 
S200,  with  a  low  of  S7.9().  In  all 
cases  the  over  and  under  amounts 
tend  toward  zero. 

.\fter  proof  of  balance,  the  trays 
are  delivered  to  the  Photographing 
Department  where  customer’s  bill, 
collection  notice,  if  any,  and  the 
posted  media  are  photographed, 
the  items  being  counted  automatic¬ 
ally.  Production  records  show  rates 
of  from  3,000  to  4,500  items  per 
hour.  With  the  exception  of  those 
to  be  referred  to  the  Collection 
Office,  the  statements  are  then 
either  stapled  and  mailed,  or  just 
mailed.  .V  store  that  preceded  us 
in  the  installation  of  the  cycle  bill¬ 
ing  plan  advised  us  to  staple  and 
gave  the  reason  that  customers  will 
ask  for  copies  of  charges  that  have 
been  billed,  but  for  which  no  sales- 
clieck  is  attached— they  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  other  stores 
whose  bills  are  not  stapled  report 
no  such  difficulty. 

Mailing  presents  no  problem. 
Fhe  mailing  clerk  knows  how 
many  tickets  may  be  enclosed  be¬ 
fore  extra  postage  is  required,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  ptit  aside  the  state- 
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THE  WAR... 


TOUR  ELEVATORS... 

AND  TOUR  ETES 


S*  So,  keep  your  eyes  on  Otis.  In  the  days 
ahead,  this  company,  through  the  continued 
use  of  advanced  methods  and  new  skills, 
will,  as  in  the  past,  be  ready  to  assure  you 
of  the  last  word  in  efficient  and  economical 
vertical  transportation. 


f  t  On  flat-tops,  battleships,  and  cruisers,  Otis 
precision-built  elevators  have  been  and  are 
today  serving  the  United  States  Navy  on  the 
seven  seas.  From  our  experience  in  providing 
this  equipment  have  come  markc-d  improve¬ 
ments  in  design,  new  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques,  and  a  store  of  knowledge  destined  to 
provide  still  further  improvements  in  Otis 
Elevators  after  the  war. 


2 •  Today,  therefore,  when  planning  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  your  present  equipment,  give 
particular  consideration  to  Otis  Elevators.  This 
company,  with  244  offices  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  in  a  position  now  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  surveys. 
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niciits  with  luintcrous  items.  .\nu- 
ally  we  hat!  21  “fat  tmes”  (all  may 
not  have  retjuired  extra  posiaj^e; 
ihev  were  just  lat)  in  a  late  l)e- 
(emher  mailitig  ol  H()(t  statements. 
It  lUirrou^hs  machines  are  used, 


Questions  on 

lir.RNARt)  Brown  (Lit  Brothers. 
Philadelphia)  :  Is  it  better,  with 
cycle  hilling,  to  mail  out  the  sales- 
checks  themselves,  or  to  use  single- 
line  descriptive  hilling? 

(;ari.  Sch.mai./.  (R.  H.  .Stearns 
Cat..  Boston)  :  Is  it  true,  as  some 
have  implied,  that  the  sales  sli|)  is 
considered  hy  the  customer  to  he  a 
more  reliahle  evidence  ol  the  pur¬ 
chase  than  a  descriptive  hill? 

Mr.  .McDonai.i);  I  he  Recordak- 
ed  sales  slip  with  hills  is  a  service 
we  would  not  want  to  get  along 
without.  On  adjustments  we  never 
used  to  he  able  to  lind  the  sales 
slip  a  second  time,  although  it  was 
supposed  to  he  accurately  liled. 
Now  in  75  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  customer  brings  in  her  slip 
with  the  hill. 

.Mr.  Brown:  Mr.  McDonald  has 
said  that  instead  of  four  billers  pre¬ 
viously  iisetl,  it  took  three  people  to 
do  the  work  of  Recordak-ing  and 
attaching.  That  is  seventv-live  per 
(ent  as  many  as  before,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  you  have  the  cost  of  Record- 
ak.  He  also  said  that  at  Cdiristmas- 
time  he  was  able  to  absorb  four  or 
live  checks  per  hill  at  the  same  cost 
as  two  checks  per  hill.  That  might 
indicate  that  you  could  absorb  the 
additional  work  of  an  alphabetical 
description  as  well. 

.Mr.  Sch.malz:  Even  if  the  meth- 
oil  suggested  by  Mr.  Brown  were 
less  expensive,  the  customer  gets  a 
better  bill  if  the  sales  slip  is  sent. 

.Mr.  Martk.ns:  By  far  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  customer  complaints 
go  like  this:  “What  is  this  item?  I 
didn’t  purchase  it.”  .All  of  that  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  mailing  of 
saleschecks.  On  the  balance  of  the 
complaints,  which  have  to  do  with 
the  saleschecks  themselves,  instead 
of  having  to  search  for  the  sales- 
check  through  the  storage  vaults, 
you  have  it  before  you  when  the 
complaint  is  made,  and  half  the 


die  face  of  the  statement  shows 
exactly  how  manv  vouchers  are  en- 
(losed— eliminating  guess-work. 

Freezing  Accounts 

The  Iree/ing  of  atcounts  under 


Cycle  Billing 

time  rctpiiretl  to  run  down  a  com¬ 
plaint  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  Brown:  What  actual  residts 
have  been  achieved  in  the  evening- 
out  of  sales  under  cycle  billing? 

.Mr.  .Mi;1)onai.i):  We  compared 
a  given  period  in  1911,  before  we 
started  cycle  billing,  with  the  same 
period  in  1943.  There  was  a  notice¬ 
able  evening-out  of  charge  sales. 

H.  (iKRT/.  (Ciertz  Department 
■Stores,  jamaica,  N.  V.)  :  Has  cycle 
billing  interfered  with  the  use  of 
statement  enclosures  f(»r  direct 
mail  jiromotion? 

.Mr.  W'khl:  We  are  still  using 
enclosures,  but  not  as  many  as 
there  used  to  be.  For  this  month 
we  are  able  to  have  two  inserts 
which  go  out  with  the  statement 
lor  the  regular  postage. 

.Mr.  .Martk.ns:  One  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  cycle  billing 
when  its  was  being  considered  at 
-Mandel  Brothers  came  from  the 
Sales  Promotion  Department.  They 
felt  that  if  customer  saleschecks 
were  enclosed  with  the  bills,  there 
would  be  no  room  lor  advertising. 
.Mr.  Kemper  took  a  customer’s 
statement  aiul  an  entelope,  added 
all  the  advertising  enclosures  going 
out  that  month,  and  laid  on  12 
saleschecks  before  it  showed  addi¬ 
tional  postage  retjuired. 

.Mr.  Brown:  .Aside  from  the 
question  of  mailing  weight,  how  do 
you  handle  the  sales  jiromotion 
problem  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
bills  go  out  all  through  the  month? 
Do  you  change  the  enclosures  from 
week  to  week?  If  not,  how  does  the 
store  hamlle  the  problem  of  hold¬ 
ing  promoted  merchandise? 

Mr.  .McDonald:  .All  I  know  is 
that  we  haven’t  had  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  from  either  our  advertising 
or  merchandising  people.  I  do 
know  there  are  more  small  promo¬ 
tions. 


Regidation  W  is  an  exceeiliiigly 
simple  procedure.  II  authoii/ing 
is  done  Irom  Kardex.  the  position 
<»l  the  graphamatic  signal  imlii.ites 
a  dear  or  deliiKpient— and  lu  nee 
lr«)/en— attount,  and  no  other  no¬ 
tice  or  signal  is  necessary.  II  au- 
ihori/ation  is  by  way-.ol  a  cKclit 
index,  Iree/e  nolites  simple  in  lorin 
11  av  be  written  in  dujjlicate,  one 
copy  remainitig  in  Kardex  iti  Iront 
of  tbe  Ledger  C^ard  and  back  of 
the  graphamatic  signal,  as  notice  to 
the  lile  clerks  that  the  accoutit  is 
lici/en  and  the  other  copy  going 
to  the  credit  index.  When  the  lile 
clerk  hies  cash  to  cover  the  delin- 
t|uentv  she  removes  the  copy  ol  the 
freeze  tiotice,  initials  the  space  pro- 
\  icled  to  indicate  the  |)ayment,  and 
forwards  it  to  the  credit  index 
where  the  restriction  is  removed. 
If  you  have  been  using  for  years  a 
charge-identifying  medium  such  as 
a  charge  |>late  or  personal  charge 
card,  vour  authorizing  should  obvi- 
ouslv  be  done  from  Kardex,  and 
can  be  done  without  the  least  bit 
of  difficulty:  to  wit,  .Mandel  Broth¬ 
ers'  installation.  They  have  no  au- 
ihorizers  at  all.  Refers  go  directly 
bv  tube  to  the  proper  division  of 
their  Kardex  cabinets  and  author¬ 
ization  is  made  bv  the  Kardex  lile 
clerk. 

Advantages  of  Clyde  Billing 
Our  personnel  has  been  reduced 
It)  per  cent  over  a  year  ago  and 
this  does  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  all  the  mailing  is  done 
from  the  .Accounting  Office.  Fonn- 
erly  from  12  to  18  emplo\ees 
worked  practically  all  of  three 
clays  in  the  Mailing  Department 
handling  nothing  but  customers 
bills.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  dur¬ 
ing  these  months  we  have  not  re- 
c|uired  one  hour  of  overtime. 

(lustomer  bill  complaints  ha\e 
been  reduced  75  per  cent.  Further¬ 
more.  the  time  reeptired  to  work  on 
the  other  complaints  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  returns  the  original  sales- 
check  with  her  complaint.  .No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  trace  sec- 
otulary  records  for  date  of  chaige 
and  try  to  lind  the  primary  record 
in  the  .Audit  Department. 

The  amount  of  capital  itivesied 
in  credit  and  bookkeepitig  et|uip- 
ment  is  very  materially  reduced. 
For  example,  at  this  time  of  year 
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Bit  YourfWwarPlanning  info  ActionTODAY! 


How  this  GOODALL  campaign  builds  YOUR  future  success! 


To  help  you  solve  your  main  long  range  problem  (strengthening 
your  position  now  for  AFTER  the  war)  Goodall  is  launching  the 
largest,  most  thorough  summer  clothing  promotion  in  its  history. 

You  don’t  need  this  advertising  to  sell  your  present  stock,  of 
course.  But  your  tying  in  with  it  does  something  far  more  im¬ 
portant;  it  aids  you  to  build  a  huge  "back  log”  of  potential  de¬ 
mand  against  the  coming  fierce  struggle  for  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar .. .  makes  the  men  in  your  trading  area  more  "clothes  con¬ 
scious”  than  ever  before  . . .  particular  about  personal  appearance 
. . .  against  the  day  when  radios,  cars  and  other  durable  goods 
will  again  clamor  for  their  dollars. 

So . . .  make  the  most  of  the  important  Palm  Beach  40-city 
Sunday  rotogravure  and  sports  section  newspaper  campaign — 
the  entirely  separate  roto  campaign  on  Goodall  Springweave, 
the  MODERN  tropical-SATL  RDAY  EVENING  POST  and 


ESQUIRE  on  Surfrost  tropicals— the  free  display  cards,  in¬ 
terior  signs  and  giant  window  backgrounds  —  the  Stensgaard 
traveling  displays— the  free  mats  and  radio  transcriptions— the 
elevator  and  fitting  room  signs— the  informative  tags  and  pocket 
inserts— billboard  designs — direct  mail— and  ABOVE  ALL,  the 
Cooperative  Advertising  plans  lor  all  3  Goodall  lines. 

This  extensive  and  intensive  campaign  will  not  merely  keep 
Goodall  dominant  in  summer  clothing— but,  more  vital  to  you, 
the  extent  to  which  YOU  dominate  the  summer  clothing  field 
in  YOUR  city  will  largely  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  way  you 
IDENTIFY  your  store  with  the  acknowledged  summer  lead¬ 
ers  ...  by  featuring  and  pushing  the  Goodall  lines  in  your 
1945  advertising  and  selling.  Immediate  sales  may  not  require 
it  .  .  .  but  long  range  strategy  says  this  is  the  way  to  build  for 
PERMANENT  success! 


SUMMER  CLOTHING  HEADQUARTERS: 

GOODALL  CO 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 
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we  would  Ije  using  iioi  less  than 
24  billing  machines  under  the  old 
plan.  We  do  very  nicely  now  with 
six,  and  soon  we  will  be  operating 
only  tour. 

.\s  to  the  intangibles,  I  visited 
with  Jack  Kemper  of  Mandel’s,  the 
week  of  December  25  and  found 
activity— or  the  lack  of  activity— 
usually  apparent  only  in  mid-July. 
For  example,  in  one  store  mailing 
approximately  45,000  bills  we 
found  on  December  27  two  opera¬ 
tors  leisurely  completing  the  billing 
of  the  cycle  ended  December  23— 
48  business  hours  after  the  cycle’s 
end.  How  many  of  you  in  the  over 
$20,tK)0,000  volume  class  had  four 
operators  on  the  pay  roll  and  two 
working  on  December  27?  The  or¬ 
derly  and  even  flow  of  work  with 
the  elimination  of  all  trace  of  bot¬ 
tleneck  is  not  just  a  claimed  ad¬ 
vantage:  it  is  a  fact. 

We  know  cycle  billing  provides  a 
better  bill,  and  so  does  the  custom¬ 
er.  Witness  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  complaints  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  written  and  spoken  ap¬ 
proval. 

Caedit  control  is  almost  perfect. 
In  the  first  place,  everything  the 
C^redit  Manager  tieeds  to  know 
about  an  accoittit  can  be  found  iti 
the  Kardex  pocket,  and  that  pocket 
speedily  located.  The  exceedingly 
visible  graphamatic  and  other  sig- 
tials,  and  the  ease  of  restricting  or 
clearing  credit  limits,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  35  plus  accounts  can 
be  scanned  at  once,  has ’so  simpli¬ 
fied  the  handling  of  refer  accounts 
and  other  authorization 'problems 
that  we  are  presently  planning  a 
re-orgatiizatioti  of  our  Credit  Office 
and  credit  routine  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  type  of  equipment— 
atitl  we  will  save  dollars  there. 

For  All  Size  Stores 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  if  you 
are  not  ttm  stnall  to  change  advati- 
tageously  to  cycle  billing.  The 
atiswer  is  that  cycle  billing  can  be 
done  efficientlv  and,  hetice,  econom¬ 
ically  in  a  small  volume  store. 
William  Y.  Gilmore  and  Son  in 
Oak  Park.  Illinois,  mail  from  3,000 
to  4,500  bills  monthly  and  do  an 
atmual  volume  of  approximately 
t)tie  and  one-quarter  million  dol¬ 
lars.  They  use  one  billing  machine 
and  one  operator  and  handle  not 
only  accounts  receivable,  but  ac¬ 


counts  payable  and  pasroll  as  well. 
Parker’s  in  DavenjxHt,  Iowa,  mail 
10,000  bills  in  a  20  cycle  tnonth, 
operating  one  machine  with  one 
standby. 

.\nd  does  cycle  billing  work  in 


W'hen  a  cycle  is  to  be  billed,  the 
trays  with  statements  in  place,  are 
removed  from  the  table  and  taken 
to  the  biller.  The  billing  is  done 
with  four  National  .Accounting  ma¬ 
chines  which  establish  individual 
tray  controls  as  a  result  of  the  bill¬ 
ing  operation.  I  he  transcript  led¬ 
ger  card  and  statement  are  simul¬ 
taneously  inserted  in  the  machine 
and  when  the  billing  is  completed, 
the  statement  atul  card  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  statemetit  is  placed  on 
the  jKJSting  media  and  the  tran¬ 
script  ledger  card  is  tlropped  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  tray-. 

When  the  jKJsting  of  a  tray  is 
completed,  the  IxKtkkeeper  can  im¬ 
mediately  see  that  she  has  not 
missed  any  items  l)ecause  of  the 
holes  pitnched  iti  all  dividers, 
guides  and  forms.  No  time  is  lost 
searching  for  any  overlooked  me¬ 
dia.  The  machine  totals  are  record¬ 
ed  on  the  proof  tape,  the  statements 
and  posting  media  and  proof  tapes 
are  then  referred  to  the  post  listers 
to  prove  the  corret  tness  of  the  post¬ 
ings.  If  the  post  listing  totals  agree 
with  the  accounting  machine  totals, 
the  statements  and  posting  media 
are  referred  for  photographing. 

rite  control  ledger  cards  lor  each 
tray  are  posted  from  the  totals  ap- 
|)earing  on  the  tape.  The  individual 
tray  control  cards  are  recapped,  and 
the  total  posted  to  a  cycle  cotitrol 
card,  which  in  turn  must  balance 
with  the  cycle  control  in  the  master 
control  ledger. 

Our  experience  in  Italancing  the 
cycle  controls  from  the  time  we 
started  the  cycle  billing  system  iti 
September,  1944,  to  December  31, 
1944,  resulted  in  a  net  difference 
amounting  to  less  than  S25.  During 
the  period  of  filing  and  billing  the 
first  few  cycles,  we  found  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  balancing.  This  was  main¬ 
ly  due  to  the  routine  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  handling  the  transfer  of 
throw-outs  between  cycles.  This  has 
l:een  corrected  and  we  lielieve  we 


the  large  volume  stores?  Put  this 
({uestion  to  the  customers,  the  em¬ 
ployees  atul  those  responsible  lor 
accounts  receixable  atid  the  answer 
will  lx.‘,  “Emphatically  yes!  EHect- 
ively,  efficiently,  economically!'’ 


will  have  tio  difficulty  in  balancing 
as  we  progress  in  this  new  proced¬ 
ure  and  obtain  permanetit  help. 

•After  the  statements  and  posting 
media  are  photographed,  the  post¬ 
ing  media  is  checked  against  the 
statement  atid  then  stapled  to  the 
statement  and  stufled  in  envelopes 
for  mailing.  Envelopes  are  large 
etiough  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
|X)sting  media  without  folding. 
Statements  are  then  sorted  for  past- 
dues  and  zero  balances.  .A  s|x;cial 
notice  is  enclosed  on  past-due  bal¬ 
ances,  promotional  circulars  are  en¬ 
closed  with  statements.  Zero  ital- 
ances  are  not  mailed. 

Six  unit  operators  are  responsible 
for  all  credit  and  collection  work 
including  the  stuffing  of  cash  and 
credits.  Each  operator  is  assigned 
20  trays.  Her  duties  include;  filing 
new  accounts  and  renewals,  stuffing 
cash  and  credits,  doing  preliminary 
dunning,  referring  accounts  to  col- 
lectioti  department  when  necessary, 
posting  cash  and  credits  to  col¬ 
lection  ledgers,  making  address 
changes  on  transcript  ledger  cards, 
investigating  return  mail,  transcrib¬ 
ing  new  credit  informatioti  on  ap- 
jdication  cards,  reporting  overlini- 
its,  analyzing  and  freezing  accounts 
on  cycle  freezing  tlates. 

.A  Lamson  tube  coimects  the  au¬ 
thorizing  KKiin  with  the  refer  clerk, 
atid  atiy  refer  items  which  retiuire 
special  attention  are  referred  to  ihe 
unit  operator. 

Freezing  Accounts 

(Collections  are  follow’ed  up  semi¬ 
monthly— once  at  the  freezing  date 
and  again  within  a  periinl  of  15 
days.  .As  the  accounts  are  analyzed 
at  the  freezing  date,  flasher  cards 
are  prepared  for  those  accounts 
whose  previous  months’  balaiues 
are  unpaid  as  of  the  freezing  date, 
and  notices  are  mailed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  flasher  cards  are  sent 
to  the  authorizing  room  to  freeze 
the  file,  after  which  they  are 


A  Diebold  File  Installation 

[Continued  from  page  24) 
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'botu  Irom  UrowD  Urotlivrx 


CcalitiJ  had  to  lay  down  her  muff  and  parasol 
and  get  at  facts  through  earnest  debate  with 
the  sales  gentleman  in  the  store  of  the  1880*s. 
He  had  prices  on  the  tip  of  hh  tongue,  but  were 
they  always  right? 


...anil  than  Came  Dennison  Price  Harking 


When  stores  looked  like  the  one  pictured  above,  facts  and  figures 
about  merchandise  were  conveyed  to  the  sales  people  by  word  of 
mouth.  Sometimes  customers  were  overcharged:  and  often  goods 
were  sold  at  a  loss.  So  retail  executives  sought  tags  and  tickets 
with  which  to  attach  price  and  other  pertinent  information  to  the 
Items  offered  for  sale. 

Dennison  worked  with  these  farsighted  merchandisers,  as  price  mark¬ 
ing  got  Its  start  and  Dennison  has  been  identified  with  the  evolution  of 


hand  written,  hand  attached  tickets  to  tickets  which  were  printed  but 
were  still  pinned  on  by  hand.  Consequently,  when  machine  printing 
and  machine  attaching  came  along,  the  Dennison  nameplate  was  to  be 
found  on  pinning  machines  used  in  the  marking  rooms  of  leading  stores. 

Today,  at  Framingham,  engineers  of  the  Dennison  Marking 
Equipment  Division  have  plans  for  price  marking  short  cuts 
destined  to  increase  marking  room  efficiency  in  the  great  stores 
which  will  take  the  lead  in  the  selling  of  tomorrow. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


WELL:(NOWN 

DENNISON  FEATURES 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  high  speed  operation, 
straight~in  trip,  completely 
mechanically  controlled 
visible  pin  delivery. 


PINNING 

MACHINES 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  POLICY 

Modernization  of  present 
equipment  to  bring  even 
higher  peaks  of  effective- 
ness  without  revolutionary 
change-overs. 
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Rcmcml>cr?  riiai’s  the  arm  you  said 
yoii’c!  give  for  a  way  out  of  your 
inan|>ower  sliortage.  A  Rand  McNally 
Simplified  Kiidget  C.ouiron  B(K)k  Plan 
reduces  time-taking  Uiokkeepiug  and 
clerical  details  and  still  gives  you  an 
arlequalc  customer  credit  system. 

For  full  details  write  today  to: 

«ANO  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-35 
S56|S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  S 
111  Ei^th  Avenue,  New  York  City  11 
Miieion  Street,  San  Franciaco  S 

RAND  MCNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


rcturnctl  aiitl  (ikd  tictwccn  tlie 
(Tctlit  appiitatioiis  anti  transcript 
ledger  cards.  .As  payments  are  re¬ 
ceived,  vvhicli  reopen  an  acconnt, 
the  Hasher  tard  is  reinoced  and 
date  ol  payment  attd  amotttit  re- 
cortled.  The  tard  is  then  sent  to 
the  authorizing  room  to  retipen  the 
I.V.I. 

.Accounts  wiiich  do  not  respond 
to  the  regular  notices  are  relerred 
to  the  collection  department.  The 
transcript  card  is  stamped  “Collec¬ 
tion”  and  dated  atid  a  history  rec¬ 
ord  is  prepared  for  the  collection 
department.  As  pavmeiits  are  re¬ 
ceived,  the  unit  operator  records 
them  on  the  collection  sheet  and, 
as  such  accounts  arc  jiaid  in  full, 
she  removes  the  sheet  from  the 
binder  and  cancels  the  “C^ollection” 
stamp.  The  sheet  is  then  referred 
to  the  Credit  Department  for  dis¬ 
position  for  reopening  or  new 
credit  information. 

Onr  authorizing  set-np  has  not 
been  changed.  We  authorize  from 
an  I.  \^.  I.  index,  and  refer  charges 
are  transmitted  by  tube  to  the  ac¬ 
count  supervisor.  For  identifica¬ 
tion,  customers  use  a  charge  card. 


Results  to  Date 

CAcle  billing  has  lien  a  dehnite 
help  to  the  liill  .Adjustment  Depart¬ 
ment  because  it  has  not  only  re- 
dmed,  but  has  also  leveled  out  com¬ 
plaints  over  a  longer  peritnl.  I'here 
is  a  trend  towartl  a  more  even  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  at  the  cashiers’  win¬ 
dows,  which  results  in  better  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  and  it  also  is  level¬ 
ling  the  How  of  business.  As  all 
transactions  must  be  liled  daily,  a 
better  control  of  overlimit  accounts 
is  possible  than  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  when  fretptently  stuHmg  was 
delayed  and  several  days  billed  at 
one  time. 

Refer  clerks  report  they  are  able 
to  look  up  HI  times  as  many  salcs- 
checks  in  the  same  time  as  they  did 
under  the  old  system.  Duplicate 
(ash  posting  to  history  record  has 
been  eliminated,  transcribing  of 
balances  at  the  end  of  each  month 
has  been  done  away  with.  There 
is  much  less  handling  of  records. 
Operatitig  time  has  been  reditced 
liecause  the  work  is  conlitied  to  a 
small  area,  also  elitnination  of  in¬ 
terference  caused  by  many  people 
using  the  same  record. 

Cionsidering  that  we  ha\e  just 
gone  through  one  ol  the  busiest 
seasotts  in  out  historv,  the  work 
was  done  without  attv  (onfusion. 
StuHmg  attd  billing  have  been  up 
to  date  and  bills  went  ottt  oti  time. 
Postage  (osts  have  imreased  very 
little.  Advertising  inserts  with  the 
bills  have  been  redticed  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  We  are  using  two  inserts  for 
january  statements  which  will  al¬ 
low  a  sitigle  statement  and  Hi  pieces 
of  posting  media  lor  regttlar  post¬ 
age.  Overweights  are  weighed  indi¬ 
vidually.  Incidentally,  they  are  at 
a  minimum.  I  think  there  are 
about  30  to  3.5  overweights  t(j  a 
cycle. 

Previous  to  cycle  billing,  we  used 
the  single  bill  with  Recordak  and 
seven  National  machines  and  from 
S  to  10  stuHers  who  also  made  their 
own  fine  sort.  Foday,  we  use  four 
National  machines  attd  Iroin  eight 
to  ten  stuHers  who  do  their  owtt 
sorting,  sta])litig  attd  also  file  state¬ 
ments  in  the  trays.  I  he  mailing  of 
statements  is  done  by  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Operating  expense  has  been 
reduced  to  some  extent,  and  itnder 
tiormal  conditions  we  anticipate 
considerable  savitigs  in  persotinel 
and  expense  involving  liill  .Adjust¬ 


ments,  Oashiering,  and  .Addiess<v  ] 
graph  Departments. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
any  productiott  figures  but  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  during  the  past  heavy 
Christmas  buying  season  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  expectations. 

How  Customers  Were  Notified 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  cycle 
billing,  custotners  were  notified 
several  times  in  advance  of  the 
change  by  a  general  notice  in  the 
principal  newspajx'rs  that  the  three 
tnajor  departmetit  stores  in  Mil- 
waukee  were  planning  to  change 
from  I  he  old  sy  stem  of  mailing  bills 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  'Fin's  was 
followed  up  with  a  half  page  ad 
fully  explaining  the  new  svsteni, 
picturing  the  type  of  statements  to 
be  used,  and  also  a  complete  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  when  they  would 
receive  their  statements,  the  records 
that  would  be  attached,  and  how 
the  accounts  would  become  pay¬ 
able. 

When  the  last  itemized  siate- 
ments  were  mailed,  an  insert  was 
enclosed— "How  .Simplified  Stream¬ 
lined  Rilling  Works”— and  with  the 
first  batch  of  cycle  statements  we 
enclosed  another  insert— “Fhis  is 
A’our  First  Statement  Under  Simpli¬ 
fied  Streamlined  Rilling”— and  a 
list  showing  letters  in  each  cycle, 
and  the  mailing  date  of  names  lie- 
ginning  and  ending  with  these  Ict- 
lers,  and  on  the  reverse  side,  a  copy 
ol  the  statement  with  an  explana-' 
lory  diagram,  “How  to  Read  A'our 
Statement.” 

We  began  to  operate  on  a  cycle 
billing  basis  on  September  1,  1944. 

1  he  first  cycle  closed  as  of  .Septem¬ 
ber  15.  Fhe  scheduled  mailing 
date  for  that  cycle  was  the  18th  and 
bills  went  out  oti  schedule. 

(aistomers’  acceptance  of  this 
new  procedure  appears  to  be  very 
favorable.  We  received  some  let¬ 
ters  and  teleplume  calls,  and  I  |K.*r- 
sonally  talked  to  customers  at  the 
(ashlers’  windows.  Fhey  all  seemed 
to  like  it.  One  man  said,  “It  was 
about  time  the  department  stores 
woke  np.” 

Like  everyone  else  we  have  had 
pers(innel  difiiculties,  and  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  change  to  cycle  billing 
was  made  in  the  face  of  a  very  busy 
seasoti,  we  went  through  it  with 
fewer  worries  and  less  confusion 
than  anticipated. 
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